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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS, SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND NATURE I. 


HE ultimate purpose of the present paper is to reach and, 

in closing, to sketch some views as to the relation of 

Man to Nature. By way of introduction, I must first define 

the place of my inquiry in the general catalogue of philosophi- 

cal questions, and must then state the theses that I mean to 
defend. 

There are two great divisions of philosophy — theoretical and 
practical. The present paper concerns itself with a matter 
belonging to theoretical philosophy. Within the range of 
theoretical philosophy, however, one may distinguish between 
the discussion of the ultimate problems of knowledge and of 
truth, and the treatment of the more special theoretical prob- 
lems suggested by our human experience. General Episte- 
mology and general Metaphysics have to do with what can be 
made out about the deepest nature of our knowledge and the 
final constitution of the universe. But there are, within the 
scope of theoretical philosophy, other problems relating to the 
constitution of our finite world, — problems which are often 
grouped together as the questions of special metaphysics, or 
of the Philosophy of Nature,—a doctrine to which has also 
sometimes been given the name Cosmology. The problems of 


1A paper read before the Philosophical Club of Brown University, May 23, 
1895, and later considerably enlarged and supplemented. The argument of the 
present discussion continues, although without any express reference thereto, the 
investigation opened by the paper on the “ External World and the Social Con- 
sciousness,” in the PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW for September, 1894. 
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Cosmology are such as the questions: What is the truth behind 
what we mortals call Nature, or the physical world? What 
are finite minds, and how are they related to physical reality? 
What, if any, is the philosophical interpretation to be given to 
the doctrine of Evolution ? 

Now the present paper, as I just said, is an inquiry within 
the region of theoretical philosophy. Within that region my 
investigation, however, here concerns itself only secondarily 
with the ultimate problems of general metaphysics. I shall 
chiefly aim to reach, before I close, light as to a certain prob- 
lem of philosophical cosmology. Here about us, as we all 
admit, whatever our ultimate metaphysical views, is the natural 
world, the world that appears to our senses—a world mani- 
festing some sort of finite, and obviously, as we mortals see it, 
some sort of highly fragmentary truth. Now man, as we phe- 
nomenally know him, appears as a part of nature, a product of 
nature, a being whose destinies seem to be the sport of purely 
physical laws. The problem that this paper aims in the end 
to approach is : What is the meaning of this phenomenal rela- 
tion of man to nature ? 

Now, as I need not say, a real answer to this question must 
lead us past, if not through, the realms of the most ultimate and 
general sort of metaphysical inquiry. Nor will this paper 
wholly escape the responsibility of considering to some extent, 
as we proceed, such ultimate matters. But on the other hand, 
all philosophical students are used to the fragmentary, and I 
shall not here attempt completeness. Such general metaphysi- 
cal views as come in sight in this paper will remain, after all, 
of rather secondary importance. I shall attempt only to clear 
some of the way that leads from the study of man as we ordi- 
narily know him towards the regions where general philosophy 
attempts to grapple with the ultimate issues of life, and with 
the rational constitution of the universe. 

The relation of man to nature — this, then, is our immediate 
topic. But why, you may ask, if such is the purpose of this 
paper, have I chosen my actual title? Why does a study of 
the relations of Self-Consciousness and Social Consciousness 
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seem adapted to throw light on the cosmological problem of 
the relation of human beings to natural processes? To this 
preliminary question let us at once address ourselves. 


I. 


The philosophical examination of man’s social consciousness 
has been left, rather too exclusively, in the hands of the stu- 
dents of ethics. Even the psychologists, until very recently, 
have paid a very inadequate attention to the distinctively social 
aspects of their science. It is far too customary, in conse- 
quence, for the ethical philosophers themselves to begin their 
study of the duties of man with a very abstract view of the 
nature of the social consciousness, and of its original relations 
to our self-consciousness. We hear nowadays, for instance, in 
popular philosophy, a great deal about the supposed primal and 
natural conflict between Egoism and Altruism. Egoism, so we 
are told, is the original human tendency, —the natural and 
innate bias of any one of us mortals. And it is so because, as 
soon as one becomes self-conscious, 7.¢., aware of one’s Ego, 
one finds one’s self, as an animal, instinctively selfish. The 
practical tendency of the self-preserving animal organism, trans- 
lated into the terms of self-consciousness, becomes deliberate 
Egoism. Hence the moral problem is to make a man altruistic. 
The philosophical problem of ethics, on the other hand, is to 
show a man why he ought to be altruistic, 2.¢., why Egoism, 
which is naturally prior and apparently self-evident, ought 
rationally to be subordinated, upon reflection, to its derived 
and slowly acquired natural opponent, Altruism. 

But now, I insist that, as a fact, this far too customary 
notion of a natural and fatal opposition between self-conscious- 
ness, Egoism, and our socially determined and derived Altru- 
ism, is also far too falsely abstract a notion. There are evil 
tendencies in plenty in human nature, and common sense has 
a very wholesome meaning in mind when it condemns our 
natural selfishness. But when one defines in philosophical 
terms our evil tendencies, or undertakes to analyze in an ulti- 
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mate sense what common sense knows as our selfishness, one 
does ill if one merely substitutes abstract distinctions for our 
concrete and passionate life-conflicts. As a fact, the abstract 
opposition, Ego and Alter, or Egoism and Altruism, ill sug- 
gests the meaning of the opposed ethical aims that struggle 
in us. This whole customary popular and philosophical oppo- 
sition between a man’s self-consciousness, as if it were some- 
thing primitive and lonely, and his social consciousness, as if 
that were something acquired, apart from his self-consciousness, 
through intercourse with his fellows, is false to human nature. 
As a fact, a man becomes self-conscious only in the most inti- 
mate connection with the growth of his social consciousness. 
These two forms of consciousness are not separable and opposed 
regions of a man’s life; they are thoroughly interdependent. 
I am dependent on my fellows, not only physically, but to the 
very core of my conscious self-hood, not only for what, physi- 
cally speaking, I am, but for what I take myself to be. Take 
away the conscious Alter, and the conscious Ego, so far as in 
this world we know it, languishes, and languishing dies, what- 
ever may become of the physical organism in whose fortunes 
this Ego, while it is known to persist, seems to be involved. 
Hence, I am not first self-conscious, and then secondarily con- 
scious of my fellow. On the contrary, I am conscious of my- 
self, on the whole, as in relation to some real or ideal fellow, 
and apart from my consciousness of my fellows I have only 
secondary and derived states and habits of self-consciousness. 
I cannot really will to preserve the Ego, then, —this derived 
conscious creature of the habits of my social consciousness ; 
I cannot really will to preserve the Ego, without also willing 
to preserve and to defend some sort of Alter, and some sort of 
relation to my fellow who is this Alter, and upon whom my 
conscious Ego depends for its very life. It is only in abstrac- 
tion that I can be merely egoistic. In the concrete case I can 
only be egoistic by being also voluntarily altruistic, however 
base may be the sort of Altruism that I chance to prefer. I 
can aim, for instance, to be a political ‘boss.’ That appears 
to be a very egoistic aim. But the political ‘boss’ exists by the 
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suffrages of interested people, and must aim at their conscious, 
even if illusory, sense of advantage in so far as he wills them 
to be sincerely interested. I can will to be a flattering dema- 
gogue, admired for vain show by a crowd of fools. The end is 
selfish ; but it also involves wishing to be agreeable in the eyes 
of many people; and even a saint might on occasion wisely 
include so much of the demagogue’s aim in his own vastly 
different context of voluntary life. The tyrant wills the lives 
and even the limited good fortune of his subjects, for without 
powerful and numerous and even devoted subjects he would be 
no tyrant. The master wills his slave’s preservation, even in 
willing to preserve his own mastery. Even the thief or the 
defaulter wills that the hoarding of valuable property should 
be on the average sufficiently advantageous to others to make 
them willing and careful to provide him with the wherewithal 
to win his thief's livelihood. Even the murderer, although 
he directly aims to destroy his fellow, does so, in general, and 
whenever the act is deliberate and intelligent, for a social end, 
—honor, property, power, —all of them ends which involve 
willing the preservation, and even the prosperity, of many social 
relations involving others than the murderer himself. There 
is, then, much bad Altruism in the world, much base wishing of 
social relations which do involve the preservation, and even the 
relative private advantage of others besides the evil-doer. But 
bad Altruism is not mere Egoism, nor is it identical with a 
lower animal’s unconsciously naive selfishness. The mere in- 
stincts of the self-preservation of this organism have to be 
far transcended before one can become consciously egoistic. 
Vanity, pride, love of social power, the greed of mastery, cov- 
etousness, oppression, —all these are tendencies that, just in 
so far as they are conscious and deliberate, involve not only 
Egoism, 7.c., the love of the advantage of this individual, but 
also some more or less evil form of Altruism, —the love of | 
the preservation, and often of a certain limited advantage, of 
those of one’s fellows who form the necessary other term of the 
social relation which satisfies one’s vanity, one’s greed, or one’s 
love of power. In brief, speaking ethically, you cannot con- 
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sciously be merely egoistic. For you, as a man, exist only in 
human relations. Your aims have to be more or less social, 
just so far as you clearly define them. The ethical problem is 
not: Shall I aim to preserve social relations? but: What social 
relations shall I aim to preserve ? 

But to return from these illustrations to the general topic : 
my first point on this occasion is that, just as there is no con- 
scious Egoism without some distinctly social reference, so there 
is, on the whole, in us men, no self-consciousness apart from 
some more or less derived form of the social consciousness. 
I am I in relation to some sort of a non-Ego. And, as a fact, 
the non-Ego that I am accustomed to deal with when I think 
and act, is primarily some real or ideal finite fellow-being, in 
actual or possible social relations with me, and this social non- 
Ego, real or ideal, is only secondarily to be turned into anything 
else, as, for example, into a natural object that I regard as a 
mere dead thing. And I have dwelt upon these facts here for 
the sake of first introducing a matter towards whose final defi- 
nition the whole of the following argument is to tend, vzz., the 
assertion that what you and I mean by Nature is, as a finite 
reality, something whose very conception we have actually 
derived from our social relations with one another ; so that, as 
we shall see, to believe that there really exists a finite reality 
called Nature, is of necessity, when you rightly analyze the 
facts, to believe that there is, in the real universe, an extra- 
human, but finite conscious life, manifesting its presence to us 
by means substantially similar to those whereby we have be- 
come assured of the presence of the inner life of our human 
fellows. As it is not true that we are primarily and in unsocial 
abstraction merely egoistic, just so it is not true that we pri- 
marily know merely our own inner life as individuals, apart 
from an essentially social contrast with other minds. While 
it is true, as all idealistic analysis has affirmed, that the object 
of knowledge is precisely what it is known as being, it is not 
true that you and I ever know our own individual inner world 
of objects, without contrasting these objects with others that 
we regard as present te some sort of conscious life beyond our 
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own. But primarily we learn to contrast our own inner life 
with what we regard as the inner life of our fellows in human 
society. It is by virtue of this very contrast of our own inner 
life with a finite conscious life beyond our own, véz., that of 
our human fellows, that we become self-conscious. When 
later, for reasons that I shall soon define, we learn to oppose 
to ourselves as finite knowers, a world of relatively independent 
natural objects, which we conceive as existent apart from any 
human insight, all the categories in terms of which we can 
learn to think of these nature-objects are categories derived 
from our social experience, and modified, but not really trans- 
formed, to suit the peculiar behavior of the relatively unsocial 
beings whose existence our experience seems to indicate to us 
in nature. Our relations with nature are thus such as involve 
a more or less social contrast between our life and the life of 
nature. And upon this principle every philosophy of nature 
must rest. 


II. 


I have begun our research, as you see, by some decidedly 
general and positive assertions. I must next try to show you 
more precisely and more in detail what these assertions mean, 
and why I find myself obliged to hold them. 

The theses of the present paper, set forth in particular, run 
as follows: 

1. A man is conscious of himself, as this finite being, only 
in so far as he contrasts himself, in a more or less definitely 
social way, with what he takes to be the life, and, in fact, the 
conscious life, of some other finite being, — unless, indeed, 
he modifies his natural self-consciousness by contrasting his 
own life with the conceived fullness of the life of God. But 
except by virtue of some such contrast one cannot become 
self-conscious, and the result is that, as a matter of simple and 
necessary meaning, if any metaphysical argument is to prove 
that I am I, w#z., this finite being, then at the same time this 
argument will prove that there is other conscious life besides 
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mine. For otherwise my own finite life as this Ego cannot be 
defined or conceived. 

2. The other conscious life that I must contrast with mine, 
in order to become self-conscious, is primarily, in our human 
relations, the life of my fellow in the social order. The origi- 
nal, as Hume would say, of the conception of a non-Ego is 
given to me in my social experiences. The real other being 
that I, as this finite Ego, can know is, at first, the human 
being. A man who had no social relations could form no 
clear conception of the reality of any finite non-Ego, and so 
could get no clear notion of the reality of the non-Ego now 
called Nature. Our conception of physical reality as such is 
secondary to our conception of our social fellow-beings, and is 
actually derived therefrom. 

3. In consequence, any metaphysical proof that what we 
human beings mean by physical nature exists at all, must also 
be a proof that behind the phenomena of nature, just in so 
far as nature has finite reality, there is other conscious life, 
finite like our own, but unlike human life in so far as it, the 
nature-life, does not enter into closer social relations with us 
human beings. Yet all that manifests to us the external exist- 
ence of nature does so by virtue of a more or less definite ap- 
peal to the categories of our social consciousness. 

4. But, as a fact, a probable proof, not amounting to philo- 
sophical demonstration, but capable of an indefinite degree of 
extension and illustration, does exist for the existence of a real 
finite world called the Realm of Nature. Hence this very 
proof indicates that there is behind the phenomena of nature 
a world of finite life in more or less remote but socially disposed 
relations to us human beings. 

5. This proof of the finite reality of a conscious life behind 
the phenomena of nature is furnished by the whole mass of 
facts that in modern times have come to be conceived together 
as the basis of the doctrine of Evolution. And the doctrine 
of Evolution must in the end be interpreted in terms of this 
notion. In other words, the doctrine of Evolution seems to 
me the beginning of what promises to become a sort of uni- 
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versal Sociology, tending towards a definition of the social rela- 
tions of the finite beings that together must make up the whole 
natural world, both human and extra-human. 

6. Yet, on the other hand, the view of nature thus indicated 
ought to be very sharply distinguished, both from most tradi- 
tional forms of Animism and of Hylozoism, and from the 
modern doctrine of Mind-Stuff. The view that I have in mind 
is not Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the Will in Nature, nor Schel- 
ling’s Naturphilosophie, nor von Hartmann’s theory of the 
Unconscious as manifested in physical phenomena. From 
such theories mine is to be distinguished by its genesis. It 
tries to avoid all premature dogmatism as to the inner aspect 
of the life of nature. But it conceives the possibility of a 
gradual and, as one may hope, a very significant enlargement 
through the slow growth of human experience, of our insight 
into the inner meaning of nature’s life, and into the essentially 
social constitution of the finite world. Meanwhile this concep- 
tion of the natural order as a vast social organism, of which 
human society is only a part, is founded upon no merely ani- 
mistic analogies between the physical phenomena and the phe- 


“nomena of our organisms, but upon a decidedly deeper analysis 


of the very nature of our conception of other finite beings 
besides ourselves. And further, if my conception is true, it 
quite transforms certain important aspects of our whole notion 
of the meaning of Evolution. For the process of Evolution, 
as I now view it, becomes, not the history of the growth of life 
from the lifeless, but the history of the differentiation of one 
colony, as it were, of the universal society from the parent 
social order of the finite world in its wholeness. 

Such, in some detail, are my theses. They need, of course, 
both analysis and defense. I will take them up in their order, 
dwelling perhaps too long upon the first thesis, upon which all 
the rest depends. 


III. 


First, then, as to the thesis that one is conscious of one’s 
Ego only by virtue of the contrast between this Ego and some 
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consciousness which one regards as external to one’s finite 
self. 

Speaking in psychological terms, one can say that our finite 
self-consciousness is no primitive possession at all, but is the 
hard-earned outcome of the contact between the being capable 
of becoming rational and the rationally-disposed world in which 
he slowly learns to move. A child becomes self-conscious only 
by degrees. When, as infant, he cries for his food, or even, 
when more intelligent, shows lively disappointment if his ex- 
pectations are not met, he is not yet self-conscious. When 
later, as older child, he struts about, playing soldier, or shyly 
hides from strangers, or asks endless questions merely to see 
what you will say, or quarrels with his fellows at play, or 
shrinks from reproof, or uses his little arts to win praise and 
caresses, he is self-conscious. These latter conditions are all 
of them such as involve a contrast between his own deeds and 
meanings and the deeds and meanings that he takes to be 
those of other conscious beings, whom, just as his conscious 
fellows, he loves or hates, fears or imitates, regards with social 
curiosity, or influences by devices adapted to what he thinks 
to be their states of mind. In brief, then, I should assert here, 
as a matter of psychology, what I have elsewhere lately worked 
out more at length, that a child is taught to be self-conscious 
just as he is taught everything else, by the social order that 
brings him up.!_ Could he grow up alone with lifeless nature, 
there is nothing to indicate that he would become as self-con- 
scious as is now a fairly educated cat. 

But in, the present paper I am dealing, not with psychology, 
but with certain aspects of the constitution of our knowledge. 
Let us consider briefly our self-consciousness, now that it has 
developed. It is a familiar paradox of idealistic analysis that 
we can have true knowledge of ideas or other objects of con- 
sciousness only in so far as they have first been presented to 
ourselves in our own inner life. Whatever I know must be 


1 I may be permitted here to refer to my paper, entitled “Some Observations 
on the Anomalies of Self-Consciousness,” which is to appear at an early date in 
the Psychological Review. 
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really known to me, one says, only in so far as it is in me, 
I know, or can conceivably come to know, my own states, my 
own presentations, my own thoughts, my own experiences. 
Things external to me can be known only in so far as they first 
appear inside my conscious world. When I pretend to know 
something about a far-off star, that something which I know 
proves, upon analysis, to be my own state, my experience, or 
my thought, — nothing else. I cannot transcend conscious- 
ness. And consciousness is for me my consciousness, or, at 
least, can always come to be regarded as mine. “ Das ‘Ich 
denke,’”’ says Kant, “ muss alle meine Vorstellungen begleiten 
kénnen.” 

Now all this is, in one sense, quite true. There is an aspect 
of knowledge which is always dependent upon my presenta- 
tions, my direct acquaintance with mental contents. Without 
such direct acquaintance, I have no knowledge. But, on the 
other hand, if one asks a little more closely about the implica- 
tions of our inner consciousness, one comes upon another, a 
strongly contrasted, and a highly momentous aspect of our 
human knowledge. And this aspect is indicated by the well- 
known fact that if I can only really know my own inner states 
in so far as they are inner, still, on the other hand, I can never 
really define to myself just how much is actually presented at 
any one moment to my inner life. One can know the far-off 
star only by virtue of ideas and experiences that get presented 
in the inner life; but, on the other hand, this presentation, 
merely as such, is not enough. For if anything present in the 
inner life were, as such, at once and altogether known to me, 
I should always be able to know just what it is, just how much 
it is, that now constitutes the whole filling and meaning of 
my inner life. But alas, I never can find out in all my life, 
precisely the whole of what it is that gets presented to me in 
any one moment. Are you now conscious of all that is in 
your field of vision, ¢,g., of the head of every person who sits 
in this audience within this instant’s range of your vision? 
Obviously you are not, or at least are not equally conscious of 
all the possible objects of your momentary visual attention. 
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You are now clearly aware only of what you are now attending 
to, and not of all the contents that are present but that you 
merely might attend to if you chose. But once more, what is 
precisely the whole of what you are now attending to — words, 
thoughts, sights, faces? It is impossible just now exhaust- 
ively to tell yourself, unless — unless you first attend to your own 
process of attention, capriciously fixate its normally fluctuating 
attitudes, and so give an artificially prepared account of a 
deliberately falsified situation. The inner life, as we get it, is 
conscious, but normally very unequally self-conscious, — pos- 
sesses contents, but cannot precisely define to itself what they 
are; seeks not to hold the present, but to fly to the next; 
scorns the immediate, the presented, and looks endlessly for the 
oncoming, the sought, the wished-for, the absent, so that the 
inner eye gazes on a flowing stream of events, but beholds 
rather what they hint at than what they present. 

Now it is this other, this curiously contrasted aspect, of our 
finite knowledge that constitutes one of the deepest problems 
of the life of human reason. I can know only what can get 
presented to me. But, on the other hand, most of what gets 
presented to me always escapes my knowledge. I know not 
the merely presented, as such, but only that which in the 
presented facts I can hold, apperceive, contrast with other 
contents, and define as to the real meaning of this object which 
I am to know. But alas, the moment flits. What I now know 
turns into what I just now knew, even while I reflect upon it. 
The direct gets lost in the indirect, the instant in the imper- 
fectly known series of states; and my best approach to knowl- 
edge appears as only a sort of substituting of expectations and 
of memories for the desired presentations. If, then, on the one 
hand, I can know only my own ideas, states, thoughts, pres- 
entations, our present unhappy result seems to be that, as a 
fact, owing to the ceaseless flux of consciousness, I cannot 
fully know even these. For, once more, I can know only what 
I can examine with steadily fixated attention; but while I fixate 
my attention upon the inner object, it changes even while I 
observe it. Only the presented can be known: this idealistic 
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proposition seems to be mockingly answered by the fairly tragic 
counter-assertion: ot even the presented is as such known. 

In view of these paradoxes of our finitude, in view of the 
fact that only the presented can, as such, be known, while the 
presented never stays long enough in one moment of conscious- 
ness to allow us fully to know what it is, the actual situation 
of our human knowledge is simply this: What is always most 
clearly present to our consciously inquiring intelligence is the 
conceived relation between some content now immediately ap- 
prehended but very imperfectly comprehended, and that which, 
as we hope, believe, or expect, w7// de or would be apprehended, 
when we come more fully to know, or if we now more fully 
knew the meaning of this immediate datum. What I now 
experience leads me to expect another experience. My con- 
scious knowledge is, then, mainly of this relation of transition 
from the immediate fact to the expected outcome. Or again, 
what I now experience leads me to believe that, were I other- 
wise situated, I should apprehend such and such other facts. 
My knowledge is here again consciously concerned with the 
relation between my actual and my conceived possible experi- 
ence. Or, once more, I now have passing through my mind 
an assertion, a belief, an opinion. And I am thinking just 
what it is that I mean by this opinion. In this case, my mean- 
ing is partly presented to me, partly conceived as a more fully 
developed meaning, which I should get presented, or shall find 
presented, upon a further consideration of what I am aiming 
to do. 

Thus, you see, the original paradox of our idealistic analysis 
gets corrected by this other paradox. To the unknowableness 
of whatever cannot get presented is now opposed the equal 
unknowableness of whatever merely gets immediately pre- 
sented, without being held through a constant inner appeal 
from what zs presented to what in future will be presented, or 
to what conceivably wou/d de presented, were consciousness 
otherwise determined. I know only my own states and ideas; 
but those I know only by virtue of their conceived relation to 
states and ideas that will be, or that would be, under other 
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conditions, or in other moments, the contents of my experi- 
ence. 

But, from this point of view, the nature of the world of our 
knowledge gets transformed. Our only approach to that ideal 
of knowledge which complete and fixated presentation would 
involve if we Had it, is afforded us by the imperfectly presented 
relation between fleeting actual presentations and conceived 
possible presentations. And therefore you will observe at once 
that my notion of my own Ego and of its contents depends 
upon a certain contrast between these contents and a conceived 
world of actual or possible experience beyond this Ego. For 
what I come nearest to knowing at any moment is the relation 
between imperfectly grasped immediate contents and the con- 
ceived experience beyond the moment. It is indeed true, as 
idealism is accustomed to say, that of a Déing-an-sich, out of 
relation to possible knowledge, I have and can have no sort of 
knowledge or conception. For, as soon as I try to tell what 
such a Ding-an-sich is, I turn it into actual or conceived possi- 
ble experience, and conceive it only as in such experience. 
But, on the other hand, my whole knowledge of my inner finite 
Self and of its meaning is dependent upon the contrast be- 
tween the immediate experiences of this self and a world of 
abstractly possible or of genuine experiences not presented to 
any moment of my inner self as such. Thus, all my finite 
knowledge involves as much mediation as it contains immedi- 
acy, — assures me of fact only by sending me elsewhere for 
truth; lets me know something, never the whole, of my actual 
experience, but through its contrast with possible experience; 
verifies merely by presupposing experiences now unverified; 
instructs me by suggesting further problems; tells me who I 
am by indicating whither I am to go to look for my true self; 
suggests fulfillment of insight, yet all the while sending me out 
to wander for more insight; arouses the question, What do 
I mean ? at the very moment when I am attempting to answer 
the question, What is the experienced datum ? 

Now this realm of contrasts, of the light of present experi- 
ence and of the shadow of possible or of distant other experi- 
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ence, of presentation and of thought; this dwelling in hope 
rather than in fulfillment, in search for a lost self rather than 
in enjoyment of a present self; this realm, I say, and this 
dwelling constitute the inner finite life of every one of us in so 
far as he lives rationally at all. My actual inner life is, then, 
always contrasted with experience other than is now mine; 
and the problem of my intellectual life, whatever my worldly 
calling, is this: Where is the rest of my experience? or, What 
is the content of the other experience with which mine is even 
now contrasted ? 

But it is, of course, vain to regard my inner view of myself 
as constituted solely by the contrast between my individual 
presentation and a possible inner experience that I view as 
merely my own private but still zzdividually possible experi- 
ence. My possible experience and the world of other experi- 
ence than is now mine — these terms, in a wide but an essen- 
tially human sense, constantly include not merely the conceived 
experiences that I alone in my individual capacity am likely 
ever to have, or to find individually accessible, but also the 
whole world of experiences that other human beings either 
have had, or will have, or may have. The upper Nile valley is 
in the general and abstract sense a possible experience of 
mine; but I individually shall doubtless never come to get 
that experience. Yet the upper Nile valley is, and has been, 
a system of actual and of accessibly possible experiences for 
very many of my fellow-men. When I conceive the upper 
Nile valley, there are presented to my inner life words, images, 
map-experiences, and the like; and these I know as meaning 
something to me, in so far as I contrast these relatively imme- 
diate data with the conceived contents of the experience of other 
men who more directly verify what I only conceive as to that 
region. And, in fact, the whole contents of my individual 
experience get regarded as one conscious system of remem- 
bered and expected contents, in so far as, in conception, I con- 
trast my own private inner life with the experiences which I 
attribute to my actual or conceived fellows. I often say that 
my own inner life, as a whole, past and future, actual and 
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accessibly possible, is better known to me, is more immediate, 
is more accessible to me, than is your inner life. But what do 
I mean by saying this? Surely both my past and my future 
are now as truly and literally unpresentable to me as are your 
inner states. I have now only my memories of my past, as I 
have only my beliefs as to your inner states. Directly, I can 
now verify neither set of ideas. What I mean by the relative 
intimacy and accessibility of my own individual past is, then, 
only the fact that my notion of my past has a “warmth,” a 
definiteness, a sort of inner assurance, which contrasts with 
the notion that I form of the past of any other man. 

You see, whatever way I turn, I am definable to myself only 
in terms of a contrast with other experience which might, ab- 
stractly speaking, be conceived as mine, but which, as a fact, 
is viewed either as now inaccessible in comparison with my 
present experience, or else as the actual or possible experience 
of my fellow, and so as now more remote than even my own 
relatively warm and quasi-accessible, although actually unpre- 
sentable past experience appears to me to be. But to define 
any sphere whatever as the sphere of my own finite life, z.e., to 
define my life either as the sphere of my momentary finite life, 
or as the sphere of my whole human individuality, involves in 
each case a contrast between what is within my defined Ego, 
in the way of relatively realized, or warm, or accessible contents 
of experience, and what is beyond my defined Ego, as a sphere 
of experiences that, abstractly speaking, I regard as possibly 
mine, while, as a fact, I contrast them with mine as being really 
somehow beyond me, and relatively inaccessible to me. These 
other experiences, which are not mine in precisely the degree 
in which what I call mine is viewed as belonging to me, — these 
other experiences are, primarily, the actual experiences of other 
men. J/y opinion means, in general, my opinion as contrasted 
with opinions which I attribute to other men. J/y private 
experience means, primarily, whatever nobody else but myself 
has experienced, and is therefore defined by contrast with the 
conception of what everybody else has experienced. In brief, 
take away the concept of that world of abstractly possible 
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other experience, which might be mine, or which would be 
mine, if I were you, or Caesar, or any one else, or which would 
now be mine if I were once more my past self, — take all this 
other experience out of my conception, and forthwith I lose all 
means of becoming conscious of my experience as mine, or of 
knowing what I mean either by my whole individuality or by 
my present Ego. 


IV. 


So far, then, for our first thesis. To myself, I am I, not 
merely in so far as my inner contents get presented to me, but 
in so far as I contrast my experience present, or the sum total 
of my conceived individual experience, with an experience which 
is, in some sense, not mine, but which is conceived as other 
than mine. 

But now what warrant have I, philosophically speaking, for 
assuming that there is any other experience than mine at all, 
—any experience past or future, remote or warm, like my 
present experience, or unlike it? Is this merely a practically 
warranted assertion of common sense, or has it a deeper philo- 
sophical basis ? 

The general answer to this question is simply that I know 
the presented experience as such, and in so far as, in passing, 
it is imperfectly grasped at all, only by virtue of its contrast to 
the conceived other experience. Without knowledge that the 
other experience is, there can be then no meaning in saying 
that the presented experience itself exists. That the present 
is, he alone can say who regards the past and future as real. 
That I as this individual am, I can say only if I contrast myself 
with some conceived other experience. The judgment: ‘There 
is experience,’ can have meaning only if one defines some ex- 
perience that is to be thus real. But the only way to define 
any finite experience is by its contrast with other experience. 
The total object of true knowledge is therefore never the im- 
mediate experience of my own state as such and alone, although 
there never is any knowledge without some immediate expe- 
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rience as one of its elements. The judgment: ‘There is 
experience’ means, then, for any finite being, ‘There is my 
finite experience, known as somehow contrasted with other 
experience than what is here presented as mine.” Thus, then, 
the conviction that there is other experience than what is pre- 
sented to me here, has not only a common sense value but a 
philosophical warrant. But if one says: “ No, but the contrast 
is itself something given, and so is not the contrast between 
my experience and any experience that is really known to be 
other than mine, but is only a contrast between my presented 
experience and one that is not presented as other than mine, 
but that is merely conceived as other than mine,’ — then to 
this objection, once more, the answer is, that the very concep- 
tion of other experience than what is now presented as mine 
either actually relates to such other experience, or else is a 
meaningless conception. But if it is to be meaningless, even 
while it takes itself, as it does, to have a meaning, then this 
conception that always shadows my presentations, this concep- 
tion of other experience than mine, is itself an experience that 
is in fact other than it takes itself to be. For it always takes 
itself to mean something ; although, unless it actually does refer 
to other experience than mine, it is meaningless. But to say 
that a conception, or any other presented content of conscious- 
ness, is other than it seems, and is, for example, really mean- 
ingless when it seems to mean something, this is already to 
distinguish between my erroneous experience of its nature, 
and another, a fuller experience of its nature which, if I knew 
it better, I should have. But thus to distinguish between what 
my experience really is and what it seems to be, is simply to 
distinguish between a presented and a not presented aspect of 
the very experience in question. For what can one say of an 
experience which is not what it seems to be, and which is yet 
only a presentation after all, —a mere matter of the instant in 
which it happens to live? If an experience, vz., here the con- 
ception of other experience than mine, presents itself as mean- 
ing something beyond the moment when it really means nothing 
beyond the moment, then this very experience itself is really 
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other than the experience as it is presented, and once more one 
gets a real contrast between my experience as presented, and 
related experience which is not presented. The conception of 
other experience than mine must, therefore, in any case, have 
relation to a real experience which is other than my presentation. 

Thus, then, that there is some experience not individually 
mine, is an assertion precisely as sure as the assertion that my 
own experience is. For neither assertion has meaning apart 
from the other. On the other hand, it is impossible to contrast 
my experience with any Ding-an-sich, existent apart from all 
experience, because the instant that I tell what I mean by a 
Ding-an-sich, | have converted it into an experience, actual or 
possible, and other than mine. 

But finally, in this connection, one must still further insist 
that our now frequently illustrated contrast cannot ultimately 
be one between my presented experience and an experience 
other than mine which is dare/y a possible experience, and not 
an actual experience at all. A possible experience, not now 
mine, is a notion that has a very sound meaning in case it has 
some direct or indirect relation to a real experience not now 
mine. But bare possibilities, to which no actualities corre- 
spond, are indeed meaningless. Are there real facts or aspects 
of experience not now presented to me, then I can easily define 
these in terms of logical possibilities. But possibilities need 
realities to give them meaning. There must then be other 
experience than mine, not merely as possible experience, but 
as actual experience. Given such actual experience, there is 
not only convenience, but rational necessity in the attempt to 
define its nature in terms of all sorts of conceived possibilities; 
but unless you have some actual experience upon which to base 
your possibilities, then the possibilities themselves become mere 
contradictions. A barely possible experience is, as Mr. Bradley 
has well said, the same as an impossible experience. 


V. 


There is, then, an universe of other actual experience than 
my own finite experience, presented or remembered. Were 
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this central truth not known to me, I should have no means of 
being conscious of myself as this finite Ego. The general con- 
stitution of this world of other experience, in its wholeness, I 
must here leave to general metaphysics. We are now con- 
cerned with the finite aspects of the complex of experiences 
with which, as human beings, we have to do. 

Concretely, we get information about the contents of experi- 
ence not our own, when we communicate socially with our 
fellows. And the essence of social communication is this: 
My fellow does something in a certain situation, — deals with 
his environment so or so. He uses tools, utters words, makes 
gestures. If these deeds of his are new to me, they do not 
convey to me his inner experience. These deeds are so far, 
for me, phenomena in my own experience. I cannot directly 
view my fellow’s experience at all. How, then, is a word, or 
gesture, or other deed, which as yet conveys no meaning to 
me, to acquire a meaning, or to become expressive to me of 
my fellow’s inner life as such? The answer is, that, from 
infancy on, my fellow’s expressive acts get a meaning to me 
as the suggestion of his concrete inner life, just in so far as I 
am able to imitate these deeds of his by bodily acts of my own, 
brought to pass under conditions like those in which he, my 
fellow, acts. For when I definitely repeat a bodily act that 
expresses any human meaning, the act, as I repeat it, under 
definite conditions, gets for me an inner meaning which I could 
never grasp so long as I merely observed such an act from 
without, as an event in my perceived phenomenal world. But 
this inner meaning which the act gets when I repeat it, becomes 
for me the objective meaning of the act as my fellow performs 
it; and thus the meaning of the imitated act, interpreted for 
me at the moment of my imitation, gets conceived as the real 
meaning, the inner experience of my fellow, at the moment 
when he performs the act which is my model. If you laugh, 
I know what you mean just in so far as, under similar con- 
ditions, I can join with you and laugh heartily also, and can 
thus, by fully imitating your deed, get a sense of your meaning. 
But if I see you laughing under circumstances that absolutely 
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forbid me even to conceive myself as imitating your expression 
of mirth, then I have frankly to say that I do not in the least 
know what you mean by laughing at just this situation, and 
so cannot conceive in so far what your inner experience is. 
If I see you playing cards, or chess, I can only make out what 
your inner experience is in case I learn the cards, the pieces, 
the rules, or the moves of the game, and proceed to play it 
myself. If I want to know what the poets mean when they 
sing of love, I must myself become a lover. When I have 
imitated, in my measure, the lover's situation, and the lover’s 
sincerely expressed devotion, then I know something of what 
love meant for the poet. In general, I believe in other human 
experience than mine in so far as I notice other people’s ex- 
pressive acts, and then gradually interpret them through social 
conformity. What I cannot interpret by imitation, I cannot 
definitely realize as another man’s experience. Yet as my 
imitations always remain incomplete, and my interpretations 
correspondingly indefinite, I have constantly to contrast my 
fellow’s experience, so far as I can realize it, with my fellow’s 
experience so far as it attracts my efforts to interpret it, but 
also sets a limit to the success of these efforts. And thus I 
get a notion of a boundless world of human meanings which 
I can partially, but not wholly, grasp. In the effort, by social 
conformity, 7.¢., by imitation of expressive actions, to interpret 
such inadequately grasped human meanings, a great part of 
my social life consists. This effort is constantly supplemented 
by my efforts to convey my own meanings to others; and thus 
my self-consciousness and my social consciousness, each helped 
and each limited by the other, since each exists only in con- 
trast with the other, get organized and developed in the endless 
giving and taking of social communications. 

Thus far, then, we have been illustrating our first and second 
theses. Their application to our notion of Nature remains to 
be developed. 

Josian Royce. 


(70 be concluded in next number.) 
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THE ABSOLUTE AND THE TIME-PROCESS. 


II. 


N a former article! an attempt was made to show (1) that 

there can be no absolute opposition between reality as it 
is in itself and reality as it is for thought, and (2) that the 
exclusion of reality from the time-process converts the time- 
process into an illusion, while at the same time it makes reality 
itself unthinkable, and therefore unreal. In support of the 
former proposition it was urged that we cannot, as Mr. Bradley 
seems to do, separate the ‘what’ from the ‘that,’ and thus 
oppose the ideal to the real. The ideal is the only real of 
which we can have any knowledge; in other words, reality is 
constituted for us in the continuous process by which it is 
determined as a thought reality. Judgment we must conceive, 
not as broken up into separate judgments, but as a single liv- 
ing self-conscious process, in which the real constitution of 


_the world is revealed in its differentiation and integration. 


To this view an objection may be raised, which may be dealt 
with here. It was admitted that the reality which is thought 
by us, and which alone we know, is not reality in its complete- 
ness, 7.¢., reality in the fullness of its detail; and it may obvi- 
ously be objected that, since our knowledge is not complete, 
we have no guarantee that a further extension of knowledge 
would be in harmony with what we at present affirm to be 
reality. In answer to this objection I have already suggested 
that it ultimately rests upon the assumption that reality may 
be unintelligible, or, what is the same thing at bottom, that 
our intelligence may be incompetent to grasp reality. Such 
an assumption seems to me to be self-contradictory, since the 
only basis upon which it can be claimed that reality may be in 
its ultimate nature unintelligible must be that very intelligence 
the impotence of which is virtually assumed. To this general 


1 PHILOSOPHICAL Review, July, 1895. 
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reply it may be added that the objection assumes that there 
are no universal principles, which implicitly contain an infinity 
of detail as yet unknown. But it is just the characteristic of 
thought that it grasps certain universal factors or aspects of 
reality, which are infinite so far as their appropriate particulars 
are concerned. To determine the nature of a straight line is 
to determine the nature of all possible straight lines; to grasp 
the principle of causal connection in a given change is to grasp 
the principle which applies in all possible changes. It must 
further be observed that the universal factors of knowledge 
are in a sense independent of one another. The physical deter- 
mination of the world does not wait upon the complete mathe- 
matical determination of it, the biological upon the physical, 
or the philosophical upon all the others. If it were so, no 
progress could be made in the one until the other had com- 
pleted its task. On such a view there would obviously be no 
problem for philosophy until all the other sciences had rounded 
into perfect spheres: which is the same as saying that philoso- 
phy would never begin at all. If, on the other hand, we admit 
that each science rests upon a principle which develops within 
itself, we leave room for philosophy as the science which shows 
the relation of the various principles involved in the other 
sciences, when these principles are regarded from the point of 
view of an intelligible reality which is an organic unity. There 
is therefore one principle which all others presuppose, and 
without which they cannot be principles of reality, namely, 
that reality is rational ; and whatever is in conflict with it may 
confidently be pronounced false. 

Now, if it is admitted that there is a rational or intelligible 
system of things, it is obvious that with this single system all 
the sciences must deal. Reality is one, and to suppose it 
split up into bits by the concentration of attention upon one 
phase of it is to be the victim of an abstraction. When in 
geometry we define a point or line, we are not dealing with a 
‘mere idea,’ but with a fixed relation holding for every subject 
for whom there is any reality whatever. Similarly, all the 
judgments of geometry affirm that there are unchanging rela- 
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tions in the one system of reality which alone is or can be 
known, and these unchanging relations constitute the objec- 
tivity of that system, so far as it comes within the view of 
geometry. This does not mean that there is a world consti- 
tuted of nothing but geometrical relations, but it does mean 
that a world from which all geometrical relations are eliminated 
is unthinkable. If geometrical relations are not determinations 
of the real world, all the sciences of nature are made impos- 
sible, and, as a consequence, the whole of the philosophical 
sciences as well. What is said of spatial relations, of course, 
holds good of temporal relations. And when we pass from 
the mathematical determination of reality to the dynamical — 
from space and time to matter and motion—the same prin- 
ciple of explanation still applies. For dynamical relations are 
real aspects of the one system of reality, while yet they do not 
exhaust its nature. It is as great a mistake to deny that those 
relations are determinations of the Absolute as to affirm that 
in them we hare reached an exhaustive definition of it. A 
world of matter and motion is real in the same sense that a 
world of space or a world of time is real; w7¢hout dynamical 
relations there could be no reality whatever, but a reality con- 


‘sisting of these relations a/one —a world of pure matter and 


motion —is as impossible as a world of pure space or pure 
time. They are real unchangeable aspects of existence, but 
they are no more than aspects. For, though there would be 
no real world were the relations or laws of dynamics not un- 
changeable, there are other aspects of reality which still fur- 
ther define existence. Certain of these aspects are brought to 
light by physics, chemistry, and biology. Here again we may 
say that what the sciences affirm they affirm of the Absolute, 
but we cannot say that now at last we have reached the ulti- 
mate or complete determination of it. All the sciences, from 
mathematics to biology inclusive, are abstract in this sense, 
that there are other aspects of reality which they presuppose. 
These new aspects of the one single system of reality form 
the subject-matter of the philosophical sciences, which again 
presuppose Logic or Metaphysic as the science which deals 
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directly with the interrelation of all the principles upon which 
the other sciences are based. 

These very general remarks may perhaps be enough to indi- 
cate what seems to me the true point of view from which we 
must regard the relation of the Absolute to the temporal 
process. To conceive of the Absolute as beyond the temporal 
process at once makes the latter an illusion, and destroys the 
very possibility of knowledge. On the other hand, it may be 
maintained that an Absolute which is in process is a self-con- 
tradiction, and that it is better to sacrifice the temporal process 
than to sacrifice the Absolute. One way of escape from the 
difficulty is to regard time as not an ultimate or true determi- 
nation of reality, but a ‘mere appearance.’ Two main lines of 
reasoning are urged in support of this doctrine. The first is 
that upon which Kant relics, who maintains that when time is 
regarded as a determination of reality as it is in itself, the 
result is that we fall into self-contradiction; the second is the 
view of Mr. Bradley, who places the self-contradiction in time 
itself. I confess to a certain reluctance to enter upon this old 
and well-worn question. To me it has long seemed that a 
way of escape from what Leibnitz calls the “labyrinth of 
the continuous,” and Dr. Stirling “a boy’s puzzle-box,” was 
discovered by Aristotle, Leibnitz, and Hegel; but as such 
eminent authorities as Mr. McTaggart and Mr. Bradley are of 
a different opinion, it is only courteous that some attention 
should be paid to it. I shall first consider the Kantian view. 

It is one of Lotze’s many acute remarks that the Critical 
doctrine of time, as merely a form of human perception, is 
based rather upon the contradiction which is held to arise 
when time is predicated of reality as it is in itself than upon 
the reasons assigned by Kant in the Aesthetic. In the first 
antinomy, Kant seeks to show that, assuming the world as 
known to us to be the world as it is in itself, we fall into an 
antinomy, since we are forced to hold, on the one hand, that 
it must have a beginning in time, and, on the other hand, that 
it cannot have a beginning in time; and to escape this contra- 
diction he maintains that time is merely a form of our percep- 
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tion, not a determination of reality. Now, this antinomy has 
been subjected to a searching criticism by Hegel, who main- 
tains that Kant’s so-called ‘proof,’ both of thesis and antithesis, 
is a mere felitio principit. As there is reason to suspect that 
Hegel is sometimes condemned by those who have not taken 
the trouble to read what he has to say, perhaps I may be 
allowed to quote his remarks on the first antinomy of Kant, so 
far as they bear upon the nature of time. 

Hegel makes the general remark that the supposed antinomy 
does not arise from the application of the idea of time to the 
world, but is really based upon the idea of time itself, or rather 
upon the idea of time as a pure quantity. Waiving this objec- 
tion, however, he goes on to maintain that the thesis is simply 
the unproved assertion of the limited duration of the world. 
Kant’s argument is as follows: “ Assume that the world has 
no beginning in time. Then, up to any given point of time, an 
eternity must have elapsed, and hence an infinite serics of 
states of things must have passed away, one after the other, in 
the world. Now, the infinity of a series just consists in this, 
that the series can never be completed in a successive syn- 
thesis. Hence an infinite series of states cannot have passed 

“away in the world, and therefore a beginning of the world is a 
necessary condition of its existence.” 

Here is Hegel’s comment : “It is not hard to see that there 
was no need to state the proof in an indirect form, or indeed to 
give any proof at all, for it contains nothing but the direct 
assumption of what it pretends to establish. For, a ‘given 
point of time’ is assumed, ‘up to which an eternity has 
elapsed.’ . . . Nowa ‘given point of time’ is simply a fixed 
Jimit in time. It is therefore taken for granted in the proof 
that actual existence is limited in time. But this is precisely 
what should have been proved. For the thesis is, that the 
world has a beginning in time. The only difference is, that 
the limit of time which is assumed in the proof is the end of 
the time which has elapsed, while the limit of time which is 
affirmed in the thesis is the deg?nning of a future. But this is 
of no importance. The important thing is that a given point 
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of time is assumed, which is an end of the infinite series sup- 
posed to have passed away, and therefore a qualitative limit. 
A quantitative limit is by its very nature in flux, and hence at 
any given point of time an infinite series has not passed away, 
but the series flows on. Were the point of time really viewed 
as a quantitative limit, the whole argument would fall to the 
ground. What is assumed is, therefore, a qualitative limit to 
the past. But such a limit is equally a beginning of the future, 
—for a point of time, by its very nature, is the relation of past 
and future, — and it is, moreover, an absolute or abstract begin- 
ning of the future, which was the very thing to be proved. 
It is irrelevant that prior to the given point of time there is 
already a past, for the limit is qualitative, as is implied in 
speaking of the series as ‘completed’ or ‘passed away,’ — 
expressions which imply that it is non-continuous or inter- 
rupted. 

“The truth is that time is a pure quantity. To assume, as 
is done in the proof, that there is a point of time where it is 
broken off, is to deny a ‘now’ altogether, for a ‘now,’ by its 
very nature, annuls its supposed independence. What the 
proof really does is to represent time as if it were complete 
at a given point; but this view has no other basis than the 
sensuous imagination, which misconceives the true nature of a 
quantitative limit.” ? 

Time, in other words, is a pure continuous quantity; whereas, 
Kant’s proof assumes that it is discrete, or made up of dis- 
continuous elements ; a view which converts a quantitative 
into a qualitative limit, and thus contradicts the very idea of 
quantity. 

The proof of the “antithesis” is thus stated by Kant: 
“Assume that the world has a beginning. Then, as nothing 
can begin to be which has not been preceded by a time in 
which the thing that begins was not, we must hold that there 
was a time antecedent to that in which the world began to be, 
that is, an empty time. But nothing whatever can come into 
being in an empty time, for no part of an empty time has in it 

1 Hegel’s Wissenschaft der Logik, ed. 1833, pp. 274-6. 
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any condition of existence rather than of non-existence, which 
distinguishes it from any other part. Hence, although many 
series of things may begin in the world, the world itself can 
have no beginning, and is therefore infinite as regards time.” 
“This indirect proof,” says Hegel, “contains, like the other, 
the direct and unproved assertion of that which ought to be 
proved. It assumes that, beyond the existing world, there is an 
empty time; then it supposes this existing world to be con- 
tinued beyond itself into this empty time, and thus denies that 
time is empty, or, in other words, asserts that the duration of 
the world must be continued to infinity. The world is a defi- 
nite reality; the proof assumes that this reality comes into 
being, and that what brings it into being exists frzer to it as 
its condition. But this is just what the antithesis asserts; for 
what it asserts is, that there is no unconditioned reality, no 
absolute limit, but that every reality requires a condition which 
precedes it. Thus what was to be proved is assumed. And 
as this condition is sought in empty time, it is tacitly assumed 
to be temporal and therefore to be a limited reality. The 
general assumption, therefore, is, that the world as a particular 


_reality presupposes another particular reality, this another, and 


so on to infinity. 

“The thesis and antithesis, with their proofs, are therefore 
simply the contradictory assertions (1) that there is a limit, 
(2) that this limit is negated; in other words, that beyond the 
limit there is something to which it is related; but that, when 
we go beyond the limit, there arises a new limit which is no 
limit.”” ! 

Kant, in other words, has based his antinomy upon the /ro- 
gressus ad infinitum. But, in Hegel's view, the frogressus ad 
infinitum rests upon the false conception of quantity as non- 
continuous or discrete. Time, therefore, is absolutely continu- 
ous, 2.¢., its limits do not break it up into parts, but continue 
it. The supposed contradiction in the conception of the world 
as in time, rests upon a false separation of the moments of time 
from one another. No argument for the unknowability of the 


1 /bid., pp. 277-9- 
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real can be drawn from the nature of time. Whether reality 
is adequately characterized when it is determined as temporal, 
is an entirely different question, which will depend upon the 
adequacy of the category of quantity. To this question we 
shall immediately return. Meantime we shall consider the 
contradictions which Mr. Bradley finds in the idea of time 
itself. 

Time, Mr. Bradley holds, is a “contradictory appearance.” 
Take time as “presented.” ‘Presented time must be time 
present, and we must agree, at least provisionally, not to go 
beyond the ‘now.’ . . . Is the ‘now’ simple and indivisible ? 
We can at once reply in the negative. For time implies before 
and after, and by consequence diversity; and hence the simple 
is not time. We are compelled, then, so far, to take the 
present as comprehending diverse aspects. . . . There is, 
therefore, process within the ‘now.’ Now, process destroys 
the ‘now’ from within. Before and after are diverse, and 
their incompatibility compels us to use a relation between 
them. . . . The aspects become parts, the ‘now’ consists of 
‘nows,’ and in the end these ‘nows’ prove undiscoverable. 
For, as a solid part of time, the ‘now’ does not exist.” ? 

I cannot but think that the whole of this reasoning is based 
upon a misconception. Mr. Bradley asks us to start from 
“presented time.” What is “presented time’? It must, I 
presume, be time which excludes all but that which is ‘ pre- 
sented’; in other words, it must be an individual zmage. This 
image must have parts, and as these are ‘ presented,’ they must 
co-exist. Accordingly, Mr. Bradley tells us that the ‘now’ is 
not ‘simple’; it implies ‘before’ and ‘after.’ But ‘before’ 
and ‘after,’ if they are distinguishable aspects of the image 
‘now,’ must co-exist; which is a manifest contradiction, for 
what is ‘before’ or ‘after’ cannot co-exist with ‘now.’ We 
must therefore separate the image into its constituent elements, 
and again we have ‘ before,’ ‘ now,’ ‘after.’ But, with this separa- 
tion, the ‘now’ is no longer an image. But it must be an image, 
and hence we find in it again ‘before,’ ‘now,’ and ‘after,’ as 


1 Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, p. 40. 
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co-existent parts. And so on to infinity. Now, the sufficient 
answer to this subtle dialectic seems to be that it rests upon 
the false assumption that time can be ‘presented’ or imaged. 
One might as well talk of presenting an image of a point. 
Mr. Bradley, assuming that an émage or state of time is possi- 
ble, has no difficulty in showing that such an image or state 
is inconsistent with the character of time. By identifying the 
‘now’ with an image, we exclude time. If we carry out Mr, 
Bradley’s view of the presentation of the ‘now’ in an image, 
we must say that we have three images —an image of ‘now,’ 
an image of ‘before,’ and an image of ‘after.’ What we have, 
then, is an image of ‘before,’ which is replaced by an image of 
‘now,’ which, again, is replaced by an image of ‘after.’ But 
three images which follow one another will not yield the con- 
sciousness of time. And obviously there will be no conscious- 
ness of time if the three images are co-existent. All this 
simply shows that time cannot be imaged at all. Time isa 
relation, and no relation can be imaged. But though it cannot 
be imaged, it can be thought, and indeed nothing is more easy. 
A ‘now’ is thought as relative to a ‘before’ and ‘after’: it 
_ is nothing in itself, any more than a point without a line, or 

a centre without a circumference. It is the thought of pure 
succession, and there can be no wonder that we cannot think 
any element of pure succession as sfafica/, or, in Mr. Bradley's 
phraseology, as a “solid part of time”; if we could so think it, 
we should indeed have a contradiction. 

Now, if time is just the thought of pure succession, it is 
obvious that we cannot speak of thought as limited by time. 
The only limit to thought is that which is unthinkable, and 
nothing can be more easily thought than time. Kant’s doc- 
trine that time can only be presented in a successive synthesis 
rests upon the idea that moments of time are given in one 
image after another. If it were so, we should have merely a 
succession of images, but no thought of succession. In reality, 
the thought of time is the idea of distinguishable elements in 
the continuous, each element being itself continuous. Time 
is always the same thought of continuous succession, so that 
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the repetition of the thought adds nothing to it. What is 
taken as a limit in time really continues it. We cannot add 
one moment of time to another, because we cannot think of a 
moment as separable from the whole. We have, therefore, in 
time one of the simplest forms in which the unity of the real 
is thought. The real is a single process, and this process, 
thought simply as a process without further determination, is 
what we mean by time. Mr. Bradley's hypothesis of a number 
of distinct time-series rests upon an abstract view of time, as 
if there might be a number of different realities. But time has 
no independent reality: it has no meaning except as an aspect 
of the one reality — that reality which manifests itself in each 
and every change. What this shows is that time, as the thought 
of an order of succession in all change, presupposes a fixed 
order in which all changes take place. In other words, the 
thought of time is implicitly the thought of causal connection, 
If we separate the idea of time from all the more concrete 
relations by which the real is constituted, there is no reason 
why events should not occur in any order. The thought of 
time therefore presupposes the thought of a fixed order in 
events. 

Now, if time is just the conception of every possible succes- 
sion, it is obvious that to speak of the Absolute as zx time is 
meaningless. This mode of speech is based upon the idea that 
time constitutes a persistent whole, which exists apart from 
all the changes of events. But, in the first place, time has no 
persistence or permanence; it is simply that aspect of the real 
in which it is viewed as continually changing its modes, but so 
changing that those modes follow, but do not co-exist. To 
say that events are 7z time can only mean that events are 
phases of the one reality which are so related to each other 
that there is no break in their continuity. We can only talk 
of the persistence of time in the sense that there is a continu- 
ous process of change in the particular aspects of the real. 
And, secondly, time is not separable from the changing states 
of the real, and therefore these states cannot be said properly 
to be x time: viewed by reference to each other they are 
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related as successive, but time is simply that aspect of them in 
which they are viewed apart from their particular content. 
Now, if time is merely a name for this universal aspect of the 
states of the real, we cannot say that the real or Absolute is 
in time: what we must say is, that one of the modes in which 
the Absolute is manifested is time. But the Absolute cannot 
be said to be successive, because it is the principle of unity 
which is presupposed in all succession. The Absolute does 
not come into being, but is the source of all being, and there- 
fore the source of all change. To speak of the Absolute as in 
time, is to assume that we can adequately define it as a succes- 
sion of events. On the other hand, it is true that, were there 
no succession of events, there would be no Absolute. For 
time is a real aspect of the knowable world, and no real aspect 
of the world can be eliminated without the destruction of the 
whole fabric of knowledge. While, therefore, we cannot say 
that the Absolute is nothing but a succession of changes, it is 
none the less true that such a succession is essential to the 
adequate definition of the Absolute. The idea that time is 
merely a form of our consciousness, and not a form of real 
existence, has its source ultimately in the supposition that 
time is a necessary limitation. Now, we have seen that, even 
for our thought, time is not a limitation. To think time is to 
be beyond it, because the thought of time as continuous suc- 
cession contains all that it involves. The wonderful power of 
thought is exhibited in a striking way in its grasp of time as 
the universal possibility of all succession. It is not possible 
to have an image of time, but it is possible to think it. No 
doubt we can have a series of images, but, apart from the rela- 
tion of these to one another, we have no consciousness of them 
as a series. Thus the relation of time is involved in the most 
elementary form of knowledge, and, when it is made an explicit 
object of reflection, thought merely brings to clear consciousness 
what is already involved in perception. To suppose, therefore, 
that time can be a limit to the Absolute is an extraordinary 
delusion. A limit which our minds have no difficulty in tran- 
scending can be no limit to the Absolute. 
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But, although the real must certainly be determined as ex- 
hibiting a continuous succession of changes, such a determina- 
tion of it is very superficial and inadequate. The conception 
of the world as quantitative is not untrue, but it is abstract or 
partial. So far as the various phases of the real are regarded 
purely as successive, it is overlooked that they have deeper 
relations than the relation of succession. Now, it is obviously 
of supreme importance, in seeking to determine the real, that 
we should not take one aspect of it as if it were the whole. 
But to conceive of the real as simply a series of events is 
utterly inadequate. A mere series of events is an abstrac- 
tion, in which all the differences of events are treated as if 
they were non-existent. And this abstraction is pure time. 
If, therefore, we suppose pure time to be real in itself, we 
necessarily fall into contradiction, for in pure time there is no 
distinction of one event from another, and therefore no succes- 
sion. The contradiction arises from taking an abstract possi- 
bility as if it had an independent reality. Time is really the 
conception of all possible events, and obviously all possible 
events cannot properly be treated as if they had an actual ex- 
istence. Pure time is no more real than any other possibility. 
The only sense, therefore, in which we can affirm time to be 
‘real’ is as the universal possibility of events. And obviously 
all possible events do not form a totality. There can be no 
totality in a series. On the other hand, reality implies succes- 
sion, and hence we must say that there is no conceivable reality 
which does not present the aspect of succession or process. 
But it is fatal to substantiate this aspect of reality as if it were 
a complete definition of it. There is no world of pure events, 
but neither is there a world in which there are no events. A 
world in which there are no events, a non-temporal world, 
would be a world without change, and therefore without dis- 
tinction, and such a world is inconceivable and therefore unreal. 
Temporal process is therefore a necessary condition of reality: 
“dead, processless being” is simply nothing. Buta mere series of 
events is equally unthinkable: there can be no change where there 
is no identity: as Kant says, “only the permanent changes,” 
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The impossibility of conceiving the real as a mere series of 
events may be shown in another way. So conceived, reality 
_ would be but the perpetual substitution of one event for an- 
other. Now, if all reality may be characterized as a series of 
events, including the conscious subject, there would be no 
consciousness of events. A subject perpetually flowing away 
could not bring together in consciousness any two events, and 
therefore would not be conscious of a succession of events. 
But, even granting the subject to be conscious of a series, we 
should not have the conception of a real world. There is 
nothing in the consciousness of a mere series of states which 
implies that what so appears in consciousness has any objective 
reality. States which occur in succession, supposing them to ; 
have no other determination, are perfectly indifferent to one 
another. Such mutual indifference, in fact, is characteristic of 
the elements in any object which is viewed merely as a quan- 
tity; for it is the very idea of quantity that in it all differences 
are eliminated, or are treated purely as units which are all 
exactly alike. Time, as a pure quantity, is of this nature, and 
hence it supplies no criterion by which one phase of reality 
may be distinguished from another. So far as events are 
viewed merely as events, they have no order in their occur- 
rence : where we have a number of homogenous units, it is a 
matter of indifference whether they are taken in one order 
rather than another. Now, in the idea of a succession of 
events, we always include the idea of ‘before,’ ‘now,’ and 
‘after.’ This conception, therefore, presupposes that events 
have a certain order; in other words, in the idea of succession 
we tacitly think of events as related to one another in such a 
way that under the given conditions one event must precede 
and another follow. As we have seen, this order of succession 
is not involved in the conception of time as a pure quantity. 

It is this fact which gives plausibility to Mr. Bradley’s conten- 
tion that time might flow back; and, on the same ground, there : 
is no reason why it might not flow round or flow spirally, or in 
any other way we please. Nor, again, is there in pure time 
any condition of unity, and hence, as Mr. Bradley also urges, 
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there might be any number of times flowing apart from one 
another. The proper inference from this indifference of time 
to unity or order, does not seem to be that which Mr. Bradley 
draws, namely, that time is not a true determination of reality; 
the true inference surely is this, that time presupposes order 
in time, or, in other words, that all successions of events imply 
necessary or causal succession. Time, as such, does not deter- 
mine the succession of events, but there is in events themselves 
something which determines them as occurring in the order of 
succession. To suppose that reality may be reduced to an 
arbitrary succession of events is to make all knowledge of 
reality impossible. A fixed order of events is implied in the 
consciousness of events as real; or, in other words, reality im- 
plies the relation to each other of all possible events as deter- 
mined by necessary laws of causation. We have, therefore, to 
correct our first inadequate view of the real as a mere temporal 
process, by conceiving of it as a connected system in which 
each element implies all the others. The category of quantity 
presupposes and rests upon the category of causality or neces- 
sary connection. Nothing is real except as part of a connected 
system of reality. 

From the point of view now reached, the independent reality 
of events is shown to be false. But even the conception of 
events as mutually dependent is not a conception in which we 
can rest as an ultimate determination of the real. To refer 
one event to another as its explanation, this second event to a 
third, and so on to infinity, still leaves reality without any 
principle of unity. A true principle of unity can be found 
only in a reality which is self-dependent or self-explanatory. 
But there is no reality which fulfills this demand except that 
which is self-caused or self-determined. The totality of de- 
pendent being presupposes independent being, and the only 
independent being is that which is self-dependent. Such a 
self-dependent being does not pass over into its effect, but 
maintains itself in its effect. Now, such a self-dependent 
being we find partly realized in life, for all living beings main- 
tain themselves by a process in which they turn the environ- 
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ment into a means of self-realization. Thus the inorganic 
world is a factor in the process of life. It is only, however, 
when we find that the real includes not only living but self- 
conscious beings, that we reach the conception of a unity which 
is, in the absolute sense, self-determining. So far as any being 
is self-conscious, it not only maintains itself in what at first 
seems external to it, but it is just because it can oppose what 
is not-self to itself that it can consciously make the not-self 
the means of developing itself. Now, if in ourselves we find a 
principle of unity by reference to which, and alone by reference 
to which, we can explain the unity of all reality, our search for 
unity is at last satisfied. A self-conscious, self-determining 
unity is an ultimate conception, because no other conception 
of reality can be suggested which will not be found to be iden- 
tical with one of the lower conceptions which have already been 
found inadequate. At the same time, in defining the Absolute 
as such a unity, we must be careful to remove from it all ele- 
ments which are inconsistent with its purity. In what follows, 
I shall endeavor to effect this elimination, — so far as that can 
be done in a general, and therefore inadequate way. 

(1) The Absolute is very inadequately conceived when it is 
defined simply as Substance. This view is the inevitable result 
of opposing mind and nature, or thought and reality, to each 
other as abstract opposites. For, if mind excludes nature and 
nature mind, we are compelled to seek for the unity of both in 
that which is neither, but is something beyond both. This 
‘something,’ however, cannot be further defined, and hence it 
remains for knowledge absolutely indeterminate. Now, it is 
strangely supposed that such an elimination of the distinction 
of nature and mind is the logical result of the idealistic concep- 
tion of the Absolute. When it is maintained that there can 
be no absolute separation of mind and nature, subject and 
object, it is argued that mind and nature are identified, and 
hence it is said that we must fall back upon a unity which is 
manifested indifferently in both. This objection seems to me 
to rest upon a misconception of what Idealism affirms. What 
is really maintained is that the conception of nature as an inde- 
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pendent reality is a conception which, if taken in its strict 
sense, contradicts itself. If nature is an independent reality, 
it can have in it no principle of unity. For the highest prin- 
ciple by which it can be determined is that of the interde- 
pendence of its parts, and this principle still leaves the parts 
external to one another, while it explains the process of nature 
as the changes which are produced in each part by the action 
upon it of the others. But such a conception does not take us 
beyond the idea of an aggregate of parts, only externally or 
mechanically related to one another. On the other hand, when 
mind is separated from nature, it can only be conceived as an 
abstract unity, which, as having no differences within itself, 
must forever remain in its abstractness. Now, Idealism re- 
fuses to admit that nature and mind are thus separated. It 
regards nature as the manifestation of mind, and mind as the 
principle of unity implied in nature. Hence, for the mechani- 
cal conception of nature as a system of interdependent parts 
undergoing correspondent changes, is substituted the organic 
idea of nature as a system which develops towards an end. 
This view transforms the conception of nature, not by denying 
that it is a system, but by regarding it as a system which is 
rational, and therefore is intelligible to all beings in whom 
reason operates. Now, if we have to interpret nature from the 
point of view of reason, the key to nature is to be found in 
mind. Hence the Absolute cannot be adequately conceived 
merely as the unity which is beyond the distinction of nature 
and mind, but only as the unity which is implicit in nature 
and explicit in mind. When, therefore, we seek to determine 
the relation of particular forms of being to the Absolute, the 
question is how far each is the explicit manifestation of ration- 
ality. No form of reality can be regarded as ‘mere appearance,’ 
but only as the more or less adequate manifestation of the prin- 
ciple which is the source and explanation of all reality. When, 
therefore, we speak of an ‘individual’ reality, we must remem- 
ber that its individuality is constituted by its relation to the 
whole. On the other hand, an individual reality cannot be 
defined as nothing but the sum of its relations to other indi- 
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vidual realities. The conception of reality as determined 
purely by the relations of one thing to another, overlooks the 
principle of unity which is present in all alike. This is true 
even of inorganic things. Each atom of oxygen or hydrogen 
is nothing apart from its relations, but each participates in the 
universal, so that an atom of each is always determined by the 
relations into which it is capable of entering, while yet it mani- 
fests the character peculiar to all atoms of its own kind. The 
individuality in this case is of a very simple character. Much 
more obvious is the principle of individuality in the case of 
living beings, which do not persist in the same unchangeable 
relations, but exhibit a whole series of relations to the environ- 
ment. Hence we can only describe the nature of a living being 
by pointing out the cycle of changes through which it passes. 
The living being is thus distinguished from the non-living by 
the greater complexity of its relations, and by the more express 
exhibition of its individual unity. But it is especially in self- 
conscious beings that individuality and universality reach their 
higher stage. Speaking generally, we must therefore say that 
a being is more truly individual, the more perfectly it contains 
within itself the principle of the whole. We cannot, therefore, 
say that the Absolute is manifested equally in all beings; in- 
deed, strictly speaking, it is only in self-conscious beings that 
the true nature of the Absolute is revealed. Now, if it is true 
that only as reason is developed in a being does it express what 
is the true principle of the whole, it is manifest that the Abso- 
lute cannot be realized, as it truly is, in beings lower than man, 
and that even in man it is not realized in its absolute complete- 
ness. By this conception of the immanence of the Absolute 
in all forms of being, together with the recognition that in man 
at his best the Absolute is most fully manifested, we are enabled 
to see that the conception of the Absolute as merely the un- 
changing substance which persists in all forms of changing 
existence is quite inadequate. Such a conception, on the one 
hand, abolishes all the distinctions of one being from another, 
making them all equally unreal; and, on the other hand, it 
denies that the Absolute is a self-revealing subject, immanent 
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in all forms of being, but manifested truly only in those that 
are self-conscious. 

(2) The Absolute is inadequately conceived when it is de- 
fined as the Power which is manifested in all particular forms 
of reality, or, in other words, simply as the First Cause or 
Creator of the world. The conception of Power or Force is 
that of a negative activity which manifests itself in overcoming 
some other power which is opposed to it. The mechanical 
conception of energy is the ‘power of doing work,’ and is 
always explained as manifested in opposition to that which 
resists it. All energy is therefore by its very nature limited. 
When, therefore, we speak of infinite power, we virtually tran- 
scend the conception of energy, for ‘infinite’ power must be 
the energy which includes in itself all forms of energy. Such 
a conception takes us beyond the conception of Power alto- 
gether. The only kind of power which can be called infinite 
is that power which is self-determinant, and such a power is 
found only in self-conscious energy, which is truly infinite be- 
cause it returns upon itself or preserves its unity in all its 
manifestations. In self-conscious energy, object and subject 
are identical. In man this energy of self-consciousness is not 
complete, because man is not completely self-conscious. But 
in the Absolute there must be complete self-consciousness. 
Now, if we are compelled to conceive of the Absolute as com- 
plete self-consciousness, there is in the Absolute the perfect 
unity of subject and object. And, as such a unity admits of 
no degrees, there can be no absolute origination of reality, for 
this would mean the absolute origination of some phase of the 
Absolute. The ordinary conception of creation as the origina- 
tion of the world out of nothing conveys a truth in the form 
of a self-contradiction: it expresses the idea of self-determin- 
ing activity in the imaginative form of a transition from noth- 
ing to reality as taking place in time. A blank nothing is 
_ imagined, which is at bottom merely the abstraction from all 
determinate reality, and then it is imagined that this blank 
nothing is succeeded by determinate reality. The conception 
of causality, as it is employed in determining the relation of 
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one phase of reality to another, is transferred to the relation 
between the Absolute and determinate reality. Now, as we 
have seen, the conception of causal connection has no meaning 
except as expressing the dependence of particular phases of 
reality upon one another, and ultimately we are compelled to 
recognize that such interdependence of particular phases of 
reality presupposes a self-determining principle. When we 
have reached this point of view, we have transcended the cate- 
gory of causality, and it is therefore inadmissible to employ it 
in seeking to explain the relation of the parts to the whole. 
But this is what is done in the ordinary conception of creation, 
though the inadequacy of the conception is virtually admitted 
when the creation of the world is figured as the origination of 
it from nothing. For ‘nothing’ is represented as if it were a 
material to which a definite form was given by the action upon 
it of an external cause. It is obvious that this crude way of 
conceiving the relation of the world to the Absolute must be 
discarded. The world cannot be separated from the Absolute, 
but must be regarded as the manifestation or objectification of 
the Absolute, or, in other words, as the Absolute itself re- 
garded in its abstract opposition to itself. This opposition, 
however, is merely a distinction; for that which is opposed to 
the Absolute is the Absolute itself. 

(3) The Absolute is not adequately conceived as a Person, 
although no doubt the conception of Personality is much more 
adequate as a predicate of the Absolute than that of Power. 
By a ‘ person’ we mean a being that is an individual, and, fur- 
ther, an individual who is capable of conceiving himself as a 
self. But personality emphasizes the exclusive aspect of self- 
activity, and thus one person is separated and opposed to an- 
other. On this basis of exclusive self-hood all rights are based, 
a right being the expression of the self in that which has no 
self. Now, so far as the Absolute is affirmed to be a Person, 
the main idea is that the Absolute is self-conscious, and to 
this extent it is true that the Absolute is a Person. But the 
Absolute is not properly conceived as a Person, in the sense 
of being an exclusive self-centred individual. The conception 
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of personality is inadequate even when applied to man, for it 
is not true that man is merely a person. The first conscious- 
ness of exclusive or adverse relations to others must be sup- 
plemented by the conception of man as essentially spirit, that 
is, as a being whose true self is found in what is not self. 
Man is therefore not adequately conceived as an exclusive self, 
but only as a self whose true nature is to transcend his exclu- 
siveness and to find himself in what seems at first to be op- 
posed to him. In other words, man is essentially self-separative: 
he must go out of his apparently self-centred life in order to find 
himself in a truer and richer life. This conception of a self- 
opposing subject must be applied to the Absolute. The Abso- 
lute is not an abstract Person, but a Spirit, z.¢., a being whose 
essential nature consists in opposing to itself beings in unity 
with whom it realizes itself. This conception of a self-alienat- 
ing or self-distinguishing subject is the fundamental idea which 
is expressed in an inadequate way in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
We can conceive nothing higher than a self-conscious subject, 
who, in the infinite fullness of his nature, exhibits his perfec- 
tion in beings who realize themselves in identification with 
Him. What Schiller expresses in a figurative way seems to 
me to be the necessary result of philosophy: 


Freundlos war der grosse Weltenmeister, 
Fihlte Mangel, darum schuf er Geister, 
Sel’ge Spiegel seiner Seligkeit. 
Fand das héchste Wesen schon kein Gleiches, 
Aus dem Kelch des ganzen Wesenreiches 
Schaumt ihm die Unendlichkeit.” 


Joun Watson. 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEEN’s COLLEGE. 


‘THE FEELINGS.’ 


OR common purposes every one understands well enough 
what is meant by ‘the feelings.’ The lists of them given 
in the text-books are pretty much alike. When, however, we 
come to technical definitions, we find no single formula in lit- 
erature that could have given rise to the ordinary lists. Univer- 
sally our subject is made to include the ‘grosser’ emotions. 
Almost as frequently it is used to embrace our finer moral and 
esthetic sentiments. By no few doctrines, and particularly by 
the traditional ‘trichotomy’ of mental philosophy, it is widened 
to cover the entire field of our likes and dislikes. Plainly, if 
any one succeeds in bringing ‘the feelings’ to a definite analy- 
sis, some of these usages are likely to appear inadmissible. 
Provisionally, therefore, I shall give the subject the widest 
range, and shall leave more exact definitions to be the outcome 
of our labor. 

Our subject being given these wide limits, preparatory to 
anything new which I may have to offer, we may examine 
certain current notions regarding the feelings. 

According to a favorite doctrine, the fundamental nature of a 
feeling consists in its ‘subjective reference’ (cf. Wundt, Sully, 
and Ladd). But since feelings enter into the mind of a child long 
before any concept or idea of ‘self’ or of a ‘subject’ is devel- 
oped, it should be plain that there is nothing within a feeling 
per se which intimates or constitutes this alleged ‘reference 
to a subject.’ 

A doctrine closely allied to this ‘subject reference’ of the 
feelings conceives that a certain ultimate specific quality con- 
stitutes their distinctive nature. For instance, Professor Sully 
says: ‘“ All feelings thus seem reducible to pleasure and pain.” 
These words put the doctrine in its extreme ‘orthodox’ form. 
Pain and pleasure, however, always have been shadowy terms, 
and recent literature betrays a tendency to ‘liberalize’ them 
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much after the fashion of modern Scripture interpretation. 
Some authors now use the words in a way which sets us won- 
dering why they should continue the traditional trichotomy 
of mental science in their system any longer. It is probable 
that those who thus practically resolve feeling into the same 
ultimate categories of content and function as they do other 
phenomena of intellect and will, may really be found in closer 
agreement with the doctrines herein to be proposed than might 
be suspected from the contrast between the continued use of 
traditional phrases on their part, and the complete abandon- 
ment of them in these pages. But neglecting these advanced 
‘rationalizations’ of the old doctrines, we must yet sum up 
these latter consistently with the bulk of traditional literature, 
and from this point of view their root-notion is unmistakably 
that our feelings constitute our likes and dislikes, and that the 
peculiar tone or quality of pain-pleasure is the indispensable 
‘element’ or ‘ingredient’ in all feelings, which immediately 
constitutes their agreeableness or disagreeableness. 

If this doctrine were true, it would vitally concern the pre- 
sentative nature of feelings. It is, I think, not at all true. 
But since it is widely believed to be so, and is based upon one 
of the most persistent illusions in psychology, I am com- 
pelled to say something upon it before I can make the truth 
credible. Our first step toward this end must be to realize 
the difference between the proposition, ‘Pain, of and within 
itself, constitutes disagreeableness,’ and the quite different 
proposition, ‘Pain is of such a nature that it compels us to 
think and to act in a certain way.’ It is one thing to say 
that, if all the remaining warp and woof of our minds were 
shorn away, leaving pain alone, the pain wos/d sti/l constitute 
all that is disagreeable in life. And it is quite another thing 
to say that pain has such influence upon the other warp and 
woof as to compel it to fill in around the pain in conformity 
with a certain peculiar pattern, and in such a way that, when 
formed, the whole together constitutes disagreeableness. When 
thus clearly written down there are few psychologists who will 
support the former of these propositions. In proportion as 
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conation, cognition, recognition, discrimination, and the like, 
are unraveled, the more complex do their processes appear. 
And at this stage of our science it should appear certain that, 
if disagreeableness involves any degree whatever of conation 
or of cognition (perception, discrimination, or recognition), it 
cannot be accounted for within the bare limits of any one 
quality alone. It is likely, therefore, that even the most loyal 
advocates of traditional pain-pleasure theories will eventually 
be driven to take refuge in our second formulation of their 
general doctrine.! 

But this alternative formulation, when examined, is as likely 
to fall before modern criticism as is the former. Restated so as 
to make it general, this is that our likes, dislikes, and emotions 
are due fo the particular and specific influence of pain and 
pleasure qualities. At once we are confronted here with an 
anomaly unparalleled among all other mental qualities. No 
psychologist to-day is inclined to say literally of other qualities 
that, as qualities, they determine mental events. The most 
‘subjective’ idealist would not claim that the original events 
of our minds (those from outer stimulation) are determined by 
laws of quality. To do this would be like soberly maintaining 
as a cosmic necessity, that the sight of red hair must be followed 
by that of a white horse. Moreover, psychology is now agreed 


1 If disagreeableness were confined to a single quality, then it would make no dif- 
ference what warp and woof were woven into the rest of the pattern. It would 
then make no difference what we thought aéeut pain, or how we comported our- 
selves regarding it. For instance, a child now dances with joy over sugar plums ; 
were the agreeableness here constituted by the presence in the child’s mental 
states of the hypothetical quality called ‘ pleasure,’ then if this single quality were 
replaced throughout with pain, the other events remaining the same as before, there- 
upon, according to the proposition in question, the events so modified should be 
as disagreeable as previously they were agreeable. In other words, laughing, and 
shouting, and dancing, and clapping of hands under such conditions should be as 
mournful as now they are joyous. Similarly, sighing, sobbing, and weeping, if 
sprinkled o’er with Professor Sully’s hypothetical pleasure condiment, ought in 
every case to constitute genuine realization of happiness, notwithstanding any 
peculiarity in their physiological effects, and their significance from the point of 
view of evolutionary conduct. To this we are driven if we consistently maintain 
that all things kin to laughing and sobbing, and all their reverberative or kin- 
aesthetic effects, and all we think about them and with them, are not themselves 
farts of agreeableness and disagreeableness. 
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that so-called ‘associative’ mental events are not governed by 
quality laws. As Professor James puts it, “there is no ele- 
mentary tendency of pure qualities to awaken similars in the 
mind.” (Psychology, 1, p. 579.) And that there are no such 
tendencies between dissimilar qualities may be stated more 
positively. Thus it would appear, relative to other mental 
elements than pain and pleasure, that the doctrine of their 
qualities determining their compoundings has no standing in 
our present science. 

This of itself should make one hesitate about setting pain 
and pleasure apart as exceptions to all other qualities. And 
when one considers that our emotional and esthetic life does 
most conspicuously follow the ordinary laws of association, one 
should again suspect that the sort of underlying groundwork 
which accounts for ordinary association should lie behind emo- 
tional and esthetic association as well. 

In spite of all this, however, there are likely to be those who 
will still cling to the notion that these hypothetical qualities of 
pain and pleasure, as such, influence mental warp and woof by 
some sort of function peculiarly their own. And after what I 
have said about ‘ original events’ and ‘associative events,’ these 
advocates are now likely to fall back upon conative functions. 
Indeed, from the first this notion has been the stronghold of 
pain-pleasure fallacies, as well as the main source of these illu- 
sions, and is likely now to persist as the last resort before 
surrender. That we act as we do under pain, because we rec- 
ognize pain to be pain, is a fundamental illusion, natural and 
inevitable to every mind until dispelled. But to-day one should 
easily bring one’s self round to appreciate the truth. A horse 
runs instinctively from fire, and a child from bears and dark- 
ness. But everybody now knows, or ought to know, that 
these instinctive acts are brought about by the definite adjust- 
ment, under evolutionary growth, of the creature’s nerves and 
muscles to its bodily preservation. Our reactions to pain have 
arisen in the same manner. As Professor Baldwin has lately 
pointed out (Psy. Rev., Nov. 1894), the child withdraws its 
hand from the flame reflexly; or, in other words, instinctively. 
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It has been made in such a way that, when that particular 
stimulation occurs, a very complicated mechanism ‘goes off’ 
automatically. The pain is the presentative side of the occur- 
rence. The pain is felt and the reaction follows involuntarily. 
To the naive mind it appears as if the pain caused the reaction, 
But to conceive this is to ignore the complicated and extensive 
mechanism involving eye, head, arm, and a multitude of deli- 
cately adjusted muscles, nerves, and ganglia, which an infinite 
period of evolutionary growth has articulated to their particular 
function. 

Looked at in this way, the naive and traditional illusion that 
pain and pleasure influence our mental warp and woof, and 
our conduct as well, by some peculiarity of function attached 
to their quality fer se, should easily vanish. The illusion once 
gone, the fact that all affective phenomena are specific reac- 
tions of our very complicated automatic organism speedily 
asserts itself. And this last proposition once firmly settled 
upon, the traditional pain-pleasure theories of feeling are likely 
to play but a declining réle in future science. The reason for 
this, if the facts be but given due consideration, should be 
obvious. It is of the very essence of the pain-pleasure doc- 
trines, and notoriously has been so since the days of Plato and 
Aristotle, that they stand for plus-minus general conditions. 
The root-notion is the same whether the general condition is 
one of spiritual welfare, mental efficiency, neural discharge, or 
locally stored energy. But the central proposition arrived at 
above was that the various affective reactions are not general 
at all, but are all of them extremely definite, complicated, and 
particular. In short, the root-notions in the two propositions, 
the traditional and the evolutionary, are diametrically and 
irreconcilably opposed to each other. By the traditional theory, 
pain stands for some sort of general balance; by the facts, pain 
stands for reflexes which are among the most deeply purpose- 
ful, definite, and particular in our organism. In time, there- 
fore, the notion is likely to take full possession of science — 
that pain and pleasure cannot be thus at once and at the same 
time general and particular. This is the substance of the whole 
controversy in a nutshell. 
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In short, to sum up the situation, it should now, I think, be 
sufficiently apparent, that on the one hand the traditional theo- 
ries of feeling were conceived before the requirements of modern 
science, either biological or psychological, arose, and that they 
belong to a past epoch; and on the other hand that pain, fear, 
anger, love, hate, and the other feelings, are instinctive re- 
actions to be accounted for in the same way that we account 
for any and all other inherited habits. Nothing, however, so 
successfully dispels illusion and settles controversies as a clear 
exposition of the truth itself. Former theories failing us, we 
may, therefore, turn with encouragement to examine anew the 
nature of the feelings.! 


1 Confined to our limited space, any discussion of theories so wide-reaching 
as those here involved, must appear to their advocates inadequate and perhaps 
unfair. If there are arguments, used by eminent authors, which to my readers it 
appears I have been unfair to, or have wholly overlooked, I beg them not to take 
this too speedily for granted. I have confined myself to what I believe to be the 
crucial points, irrespective of authority. For instance, I am not at all unaware 
that attempts have been made by Bain, Spencer, and Baldwin, to account for the 
particularity of affective reactions on evolutionary principles. But I have given 
little attention to these, partly, as above stated, from lack of space, and partly 
because of their manifest inefficacy when pressed with adequate criticism. The 
moment that Professor Bain feels bound to give an account of how, under evo- 
lution, the various affective reactions became particular, that moment he ought 
to be aware that they are not general ; and if not general, that they cannot result 
from any sort of general nervous discharge such as that upon which he bases his 
pain-pleasure explanations. But admitting his explanations, what, indeed, are 
they but a plan of evolutionary differentiation by which the primitive ‘general 
discharges,’ which he assumes, must necessarily have ceased to be general, and 
have become confined to particular paths and reactions? Or again, what is it but 
a part of the plan by which it is commonly explained how a// neural discharges 
have been particularized by slow differentiation and specialization of the one 
general discharge of primal protoplasm? It would scarcely seem worth while, 
therefore, to give much space to an explanation which, if it worked, would dis- 
prove the assumptions in whose support it is invoked. 

Or, for another instance, it may be said that I have done injustice in ignoring 
the patient work of Mr. Marshall. But who can scientifically controvert Mr. Mar- 
shall? Until he shall have made plain how any organ can act exceft by its own 
stored force, he can scarcely expect us to see in his formula anything else than an 
excessively vague generalization of the fact that if a greater strain is put upon any 
organ than it can bear, pain is likely to follow. But even then we are left with 
the compensating formula upon our hand that stimulations which are not exces- © 
sive invariably give pleasure ; a formula which, notwithstanding the industry of 
Mr. Marshall in hunting up instances which are favorable to it, remains contra- 
dicted at first hand by instances abundantly clear, and in number simply incom- 
putable. 
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Inasmuch as my treatment proposes to be different from 
what is traditional, I shall make it easier for my readers to 
follow me by first laying before them an outline of what 
afterwards I shall explain more fully. 

A favorite doctrine bases the feelings upon pain and pleas- 
ure, and conceives that their distinctive character is given to 
them proportionally with the admixture of these two gua/ities. 
Quite to the contrary, it is my belief that the quality of the 
feelings in general is the least notable of their characteristics; 
that they need not contain any pain-pleasure at all, any more 
than an abstract idea; and that a feeling may be of any quality 
whatever. 

The most distinctive psychological characteristic of the feel- 
ings —though it has close rivals—I declare to be found in 
their presentative simplicity. 1 do not use the word ‘presenta- 
tive’ here in any cognitive sense, but refer to the manner in 
which, as mental states or pictures considered by themselves, 
they are made up or organized. If an artist should daub his 
canvas with a single color, or should stir all of his colors into 
one mass, that might be said to represent a feeling. If he 
distributed his colors into a landscape, or a portrait, that 
would represent a percept or concept. A state presenting 
no psychic manifoldness, or qualitative variegation! this is 
the chief characteristic of a; feeling, described from its phe- 
nomenal side alone; and when we explain this, we do at least 
a good half of our task of explaining the feelings in general. 
The dependence of variegation upon presentative organization 


Finally, it may be said that I have done injustice to Professor Wundt and his 
School (the latter as represented by the recent theory of Kiilpe). But here I 
have been constrained to silence as a matter of conscience. His pupil, Professor 
Titchener, declares that Professor Wundt's Ge/iih/e are nothing at all but /7//ens- 
richtungen. It is admitted, however, that this view must be “teased out of the 
text.” And it is of this task that I have felt myself incompetent. 

If this view is correct, then the best it can do is to place Professor Wundt in 
that class of ‘rationalizing interpreters’ which I have already spoken of as still 
using the phrases of tradition while putting into them a new meaning. Read on 
their face value, certainly there is nothing in Professor Wundt's doctrines of pain 
and pleasure which should warrant us in placing them outside of that ‘plus- 
minus’ formula of ‘general conditions’ of some sort, against which our argu- 
ments are collectively directed. 
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and its independence of motor functioning (except remotely) I 
shall make plain further on. And, altogether, so significant is 
this presentative simplicity as a key to the total nature of the 
feelings fundamentally, that when any one asks me in general 
what a ‘feeling’ is, I am inclined to point to some primitive 
unorganized creature and to answer: “Whatever that is to 
biology, a feeling is to psychology. The one is a mass of 
crude protoplasm. The other is a mass of crude unorganized 
mental content.” 

It may well happen, however, that this most distinguishing 
trait, from the descriptive standpoint, will not be the most 
important one to psychology as a whole. Indeed, it will be an 
important part of my general thesis that the psychological im- 
portance of the feelings lies almost wholly in their functions. 
Relatively every state of mind may be said to have three func- 
tions! The chief of these, for the purposes of this paper, is 
comprised in the relation of the feelings to conduct, or, tech- 
nically, in their mofor-functions. Close beside these latter 
must be placed their associative functions — those which gov- 
ern their relations with the other states of mind of the same 
person. And above all, from a wider point of view, must be 
placed their cognitive functions. 

Regarding the conduct-functions of the feelings, I maintain, 
in popular language, that they are ‘motives.’ Or more exactly, 
in psychological terminology, they are motor-ideas. Not only 
this, but they are zorma/ motor-ideas. They stand precisely on 
a footing with all other motor-ideas. They originate in plain, 
everyday, bread-and-butter activities, rather than belong, as has 
been commonly supposed, to the accidents or the exuberances 
of life. In a word, broadly, I identify the feelings as the 
normal motor-ideas and psychic counterparts of ordinary ani- 
mal instincts. I shall briefly indicate their origin, from the 
standpoint of cosmic evolution, and in the light of this account 
shall make plain the present relation of the feelings to conduct 
and to the rest of the mind. 

As to their associative functions, and under the head of 


1 Ultimately these are likely to be reduced to one. 
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presentation in general, my thesis will declare that the feel- 
ings are governed by precisely the same laws of association 
and organization as are all other mental states and processes, 
Summarizing these, I may say that the presentative simplicity 
of the feelings, and the presentative complexity of percepts and 
concepts, are the results of different degrees of serial stimula- 
tion. The former is due to the fact that the feelings are the 
correlation of the activities of certain brain parts so constituted 
and so situated internally that serial stimulation of their 
elements is impossible. Consequently, and in accord with 
laws which psychology has laid hands on, and which I shall 
emphasize, these tracts act together continually in one simul- 
taneous bulk, their psychic counterparts appearing in con- 
sciousness as masses of simple feeling, that is, without varie- 
gation or presentative complexity. On the other hand, the 
organized complexity of ‘external’ percepts is due to the fact 
that the nerve fibers of the peripheral sense organs can be, 
and are, stimulated individually in temporal series of vast intri- 
cacy and lawful regularity; hence the simultancous variegation 
and complex manifoldness of their presentations. 

Of the cognitive functions, though from the esthetic and 
the moral point of view they are by far the most important, I 
shall from lack of space say little or nothing. Moreover, for 
the same reason I must at present omit the application of my 
several propositions to the detailed explanation of particular 
emotions, sentiments, and feelings. I am aware that therein 
must lie the final test and profit of my work; but if I make 
my thoughts clear, I shall hope that the reader will himself see 
close at hand the end which they lead to. To complete our 
outline, I may say, however, of the cognitive functions of the 
feelings, that I conceive them to stand on the same footing 
with the like functions of all other mental processes, and work 
on the same plan to the same end. 

With this outline before us, we may now examine its several 
propositions more fully. 

The starting point of any examination into the feelings 
should be the feclings themselves. And the first character- 
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istic that we discover about them by direct introspection is, 
that they are presentatively simple. The landscape shows 
parts, and a variety of qualities. In a musical chord parts are 
also discoverable. But naturally we next ask : Why are the 
feelings simple? As to this, modern psychology has shown 
that the primitive condition of every mind is presentatively 
crude. The first state of a child is a “buzzing confusion,” 
with, of course, no sense or discrimination even of the con- 
fusion. In other words, the original condition of every mind 
falls within our definition of a feeling at the outset. Our in- 
quiry, therefore, should best take the form: How do states of 
mind become complex? Or: What are the laws by which the 
complex rises out of the simple ? 

The answers to these questions are as follows: The primary 
fact of presentation appears to be that no single quality, con- 
stituent, or ‘feeling’ can be presented with any other, until 
both have previously been presented separately and in isolation. 
When two or more constituents have appeared separately 
in sufficiently close succession, thereafter they may appear 
together. When they do appear together, the total so formed 
will comprise a manifold, the content and quality of whose sep- 
arate constituents will correspond, term for term, with those of 
the separate constituents in the original series. Also the pre- 
sented arrangement of the separate constituents of the total 
manifold will depend correspondingly, term for term, upon 
their ¢éme-order in the original series. These things being 
true, it follows that presentative complexity depends upon serial 
occurrence. 

We are driven, therefore, to examine the laws of serial 
occurrence. That all psychic events and processes are paral- 
leled by corresponding neural processes is now an accepted 
maxim of our science. Concerning these neural events, certain 
laws of serial stimulation may be noted which are the direct - 
counterparts of those laws of serial presentative occurrence 
which, as we have just discovered, govern the development 
of complex presentations from simple ones. Whenever any 
group of cortical clements or ‘cells’ are, through their in- 
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coming peripheral fibers, subjected to stimulation in individual 
series of any given degree of complexity, thereafter, as a result 
of any simultaneous stimulation of these cells, psychic presen- 
tations appear, whose manifold displays a complexity propor- 
tional to that of the original series of neural stimulations. 
Examples of this are abundant. Among peripheral presenta- 
tions, the visual are by far the most complicated and highly 
organized. This happens because the eye exposes an enor- 
mous number of nerve-ends in a way permitting them to be 
stimulated, individually, in every direction, and in numerical 
series nearly infinite in order of combination and chromatic 
variegation. The touch nerves, of the skin, may also be stim- 
ulated, individually, in every direction and every sort of serial 
combination ; and it is for this reason that our touch percep- 
tions stand next to the visual in the scale of presentative organ- 
ization. It is because of the peculiar mode in which the retina 
and touch-nerves are thus serially stimulated that they are our 
special organs of space perception ; or, put otherwise, the sort 
of perception gained through our eyes and skin, is but the 
proper degree or mode of presentative organization that is cor- 
respondent to the modes of serial stimulation permissible by 
these organs. We have perceptions of two-dimensioned space 
or ‘surface perceptions’ from these organs simply because 
their nerve-ends can be stimulated serially in two directions 
(or, according to what I believe to be a more fundamental 
‘idealistic’ truth, in a numerical series of the two-dimensioned 
order). We do not have two-dimensioned perceptions of sound, 
for the reason that the individual nerves of the ear are so fixed 
that they cannot be reached by their appropriate stimulus 
except in an order confined to a single direction. Our audi- 
tory perceptions take on their particular form of presentative 
organization, and give us scales, melodies, harmonies, and 
music, because of the forms of serial stimulation which are 
permissible to the auditory nerves through their own peculiar 
mechanical arrangement, and the physical nature of the sound- 
waves which act upon them. The nerves of smell and of taste 
are not commonly stimulated serially at all, but rather es 
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masse. Consequently their sensations are simple. The pre- 
sentative simplicity of the sensations from the muscles, joints, 
and viscera is likewise to be traced to lack of serial variety. 
In short, it is because of seria] stimulation that the presen- 
tations of sight and of touch are spatial and highly organized, 
and it is because of the lack of serial stimulation that the sen- 
sations of taste, and of smell, and those from the muscles, 
joints, and viscera are non-spatial and presentatively unorgan- 
ized. 

An instructive illustration of the general hypothesis under 
discussion is offered by the sensations of temperature ; for 
while the mechanical arrangement of the temperature nerves 
is practically the same as that of the touch nerves in the same 
region of skin, yet just because the touch stimulations affect 
one set of nerves individually in series, while the temperature 
stimulations affect the other set ex masse, therefore we have 
highly organized spatial presentations of touch, and very simple 
unorganized ‘feelings’ of heat and cold. A precisely similar 
relation, founded on similar grounds, may be observed between 
the sensations received from the taste and the touch nerves of 
the tongue. Still other and even more beautiful illustrations 
of the same general character could be drawn from pain and 
pain nerves (granting these to exist), and from the experiences 
which give us the third dimension of space, were these not all 
too complicated for my present exposition. The above exam- 
ples, however, suffice to show that throughout the entire range 
of our external perceptions, our hypothesis is confirmed that : 
Presentative complexity depends upon serial stimulation, and 
everywhere the manifoldness of psychic life is proportional to the 
number of cortical or nerve elements that can be excited in the 
greatest variety of serial combinations 

With this imposing principle before us, supported by the 
universal testimony of our external presentations, we cannot 
be long in suspecting that the presentative simplicity of the 
internal feelings or emotions, is based upon the same general 


1 For fuller elucidation of this principle, see my experimental monograph, Our 
Notions of Number and Space, Ginn & Co., Boston, 1894. 
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law, and is therefore the correspondent of neural activities 
which, for some reason, are void of serial conditions. In 
accord with my outline, I identify these neural activities with 
our instinct mechanism, and may tentatively describe this last, 
collectively, as a multitude of cortical, or brain cells, situated 
internally, and reached or stimulated alone through association 
fibres and in unbroken groups or masses. 

More fully to understand this, we may now consider certain 
demands laid upon the nervous system by the economy of ani- 
mal evolution. Here we soon discover two broad requirements. 
On the one hand, it must preserve from generation to generation 
certain traits and habits of conduct permanently necessary to 
the race in general. On the other hand, it must keep each 
individual, through life and at every passing moment, in proper 
touch with its own special circumstances and environment. 
For these two purposes two opposite sorts of mechanism are 
demanded: one, yielding, plastic, and modifiable; the other, 
equally sensitive, but not to be permanently altered. A glance 
identifies our peripheral and our instinctive mechanisms with 
these two demands. The reasons are obvious why the ‘ periph- 
eral’ elements of the brain should be plastic. It is their 
function to acquire habits and knowledge from the outer world. 
The reasons are equally obvious why the ‘instinct’ mechanism 
should not be plastic: 7o the degree that inherited traits shall 
be perpetuated at all, it is necessary that they be protected against 
experiential modification. 

The connection between these truths and what we had pre- 
viously learned is direct and of the highest importance. The 
same serial stimulations which give us our complex percepts 
and concepts fulfill also the necessary biological functions of 
experience. The dependence of memory upon plasticity is 
already an established doctrine in our text-books. Serial stimu- 
lation, the development of complex presentations, and the for- 
mation of complex memory habits, work to the same end by 
exactly the same laws. Ultimately they are but different 
aspects of the same general facts. The connection between 
the presentative simplicity of the feelings and the preservation 
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of hereditary and instinctive conduct should now, also, be 
tolerably easy to make out. Because the instincts had to be 
preserved, therefore their mechanism had to be non-plastic. 
Because non-plastic, therefore serial stimulation could have 
worked no modification in its presentative reactions even if 
its location had subjected them to serial stimulation. Because 
serial stimulation would then have been of no benefit, there- 
fore this mechanism was fermitted to be located internally, 
and where serial stimulation would not reach it. Why it was 
profitable for it to be located where it is, is another matter 
which I shall speak of presently. Whether the non-plasticity 
of the instinct mechanism, or the present impossibility of its 
serial stimulation, is the primary fact upon which the presenta- 
tive simplicity of the feelings ultimately rests, I do not know. 
I am inclined, however, to look upon the ‘mass reaction’ of 
this mechanism as a perfectly ‘normal association,’ which has 
become permanently fixed by natural adaptation, and to believe 
that ‘non-plasticity’ is but another name for this fixation. Not- 
withstanding the uncertainty of these ultimate explanations, 
the empirical facts are plain, namely, that series, plasticity, 
and highly organized presentations go together; and that lack- 
of-series, non-plasticity, and simple feelings go together. And 
upon these our thesis may at present rest securely. For, sum- 
marizing the situation, it appears to hold good for our entire 
mental life, that: Concerning the complexity of our peripheral 
presentations on the one hand, and the simplicity of our in- 
stinctive feelings on the other, the whole story is one of serial 
stimulation throughout; of provision for tt in the one case, and 
| provision against it in the other case. 
| All this, provided of course that the feelings may be identi- 
fied as the psychic counterparts of our instinctive impulses. 
This brings us to the crucial question: Are ordinary animal 


instincts conscious processes ? 
Almost universally it has been, and is now, taken for granted 
: that instincts are unconscious functions.!. The origin of this 


1I am inclined to think that Professor Wundt, if closely questioned, would 
say that instincts are conscious processes. It is so difficult, however, to get his 
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tradition is easily accounted for. Formerly consciousness was 
looked upon unquestioningly as the exclusive function of the 
soul, while instincts were regarded as too plainly mechanical. 
Above all, the obscurity of our feelings lent itself to confirm 
the popular view by failing to provoke contrary suspicions. In 
the first days of our new Psychology the notion that the cortex 
is the peculiar, if not the sole, organ of consciousness had 
unconsciously much to do with perpetuating the old belief.' 
The notion that the motor and the sensory cells, and even the 
motor and the sensory tracts, were separate, also helped. 
Consequently we still have nearly every psychologist to-day 
clinging to the old doctrine, even though the most of them are 
strenuously avoiding all unnecessary ontological assumptions. 
If, however, one will but pause to consider, he may soon dis- 
cover that, in common with most persons, his conviction that 
instincts are ‘insentient’ is sharp and unyielding, in proportion 
as his account of the neural seat and mechanism of instinct 
is scanty and ragged.” 


exact meaning that I hesitate to quote him unequivocally as Professor Titchener 
does in PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (September, ’94). It is probable that Wundt, 
Bain, Volkmann, Schneider, Preyer, and others incline to the doctrine. But it 
remains true that there is no system of psychology extant in which instinct-content 
plays any clear or considerable rdle. 

1 Since this left a lot of unconscious ganglia which might well be supposed to 
account for the instincts, and thus the question of considering the cortex at the 
same time the organ of conscious and of unconscious instincts was not brought 
prominently forward. 

2 An apt illustration of the condition of the best psychology of our day rela- 
tive to the subject in hand may be found in Professor James’s text-book. Hunt 
as you will, no single passage will be discovered definitely declaring what his no- 
tion is as to the seat of the instincts, or directly discussing the question whether 
they are sentient or not. We are told in italics that “the cortex is the sole organ 
of consciousness in man” (1, 66). Also we are told that “if the motor cells [of 
the cortex] are distinct structures, they are insentient,” and “if they are not dis- 
tinct structures . . . their consciousness is that of kinaesthetic ideas” (II, 517). 
As it is impossible to reconcile congenital motor impulses with Ainaesthetic ideas 
— for instance, to reconcile those from our ‘ preorganized mechanism,’ which he 
says excite our reverberating emotions, with the kinaesthetic products of rever- 
beration — we are compelled to infer that Professor James, with loyalty to tradi- 
tion, holds the instincts to be insentient. His chapters on Instinct and Emotion 
unmistakably confirm this conclusion. This illustration is the more important, 
as Professor James has been the first to break squarely with traditional pain- 
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If, now, we grapple closely with the tradition, we find that it 
contains what, in our times, should be extraordinary difficulties. 
In the light of comparative biology, and of the réle the cortex 
plays in the line of animal evolution, to be asked to believe 
that none of its influence is exerted through fixed, inherited 
traits, will certainly stagger the credulity of every professional 
biologist. I doubt if one can be found who will for a moment 
uphold the proposition that the human cortex, of all other 
neural organs, should have so wonderfully escaped all inherited 
motor-impulses. But, regarding this dominating organ of 
evolutionary conduct, itself an organ entirely of evolutionary 
development, to declare that one-half of it, the motor, is, 
and the other half, the sensory, is not the seat of instinctive 
impulses, is to commit one’s self, as it would appear, to a prop- 
osition one degree less probable than that none of the motor 
impulses of the cortex are instinctive. The continuity of 
physiological and of mental development, and the inseparable 
parallel between the two, are in our day too conspicuous to per- 
mit the notion that the sensory and the motor may be so fun- 
damentally set apart or so easily untangled. Consequently, 
and in view of the present overwhelming drift to the belief 
that the motor and sensory elements of the cortex are identi- 
cal, the traditional doctrine that the ordinary complex instincts 
of animals are a/fogether insentient seems now extremely in- 
credible.! 

Broadly, we should suspect that the entire nervous system 


pleasure theories of emotion, and because the central fact of his new and pene- 
trative doctrines bases the emotions, as does our own thesis, fumdamentally upon 
the instincts. The historical significance of this fact I shall refer to later. 

1 In the (November, '94), Professor Baldwin, in arguing for the insen- 
tiency of instincts, lays great stress on the fact that instincts are preéminently 
fixed habits, and that “everybody admits that the greater the fixity of habit the 
less the consciousness.” This latter notion, which is certainly widespread, ap- 
pears to me to be utterly a delusion which I will explain further on (see p. 526, foot- 
pote). As a matter of fact, the greater or less fixity of any habit has nothing 
whatever to do with the question whether the habit is conscious or not. Perhaps 
there is no habit more inveterate than for an author to look at his paper or the 
sailor to look at the sea. Surely this does not make the one blind to the paper, 
or the other to the sea. And if the sight is, then will Professor Baldwin say it is 
unconscious, although one is not thinking about it ? 
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participates in instinctive performances, and that the cortex 
and higher centers carry their share, in proportion to their 
superior size and importance among ganglia in general. And 
in the absence of any evidence, and indeed of any well-defined 
theory to the contrary, we are driven to conclude that instincts 
are at /east conscious to the degree that the cortex and higher 
centers participate in them. Our thesis is that the feelings 
are the psychic counterparts of instincts; and all we have thus 
far said about it stands firm, therefore, the more carefully we 
examine into it. 

To say that the feelings are the counterparts of instincts is 
to declare that they are inherited motor-ideas. We are, then, 
at this point, brought to consider the motor or ‘conduct’ func- 
tions of the feelings. It is now common information that the 
cortex is a neural center or ‘field’ in which are represented or 
‘projected’ every limb and most of the muscles of the body. 
It is the central keyboard of our organism. If I voluntarily 
move my finger, I do so through excitation of a definite neural 
combination in the cortex; by striking, as it were, a set of 
keys governing the proper movement. My thesis declares 
that every such cortical activity has a psychic correspondent; 
that whatever key or set of keys is struck, there results a cor- 
relative feeling. Any keys normally exciting any movement 
give, when properly operated, a feeling which is the normal 
motor-idea of that movement. 

These ideas or feelings are of every degree of complexity. 
The simplest of them we class with ‘reflex acts.’ Of this kind 
is the feeling of a pin-prick; the instinctive conduct here 
being the reflex jerking away of the hand. A degree more 
complicated are those occurrences which popular usage de- 
scribes as ‘instinctive movements.’ A cat, thrown into the 
air, will twist itself in an unaccountable manner to light on its 
feet. A baseball player will perform a similar feat after a fly- 
ing leap for a difficult catch. A swallow, having been con- 
fined in a way to prevent all exercise of its wings till sufficiently 
grown, will on its first flight go through evolutions in every 
way comparable to those already mentioned. Without doubt 
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all these are examples of instinctive action accompanied with 
appropriate motor-feeling. Many instincts comprise highly 
complex events; for example, the conduct of beavers, squirrels, 
and birds. The fulfillment of some of these, as, for instance, 
the habits of hibernating and migratory animals, extends 
through the several seasons of the year. It is my thesis that 
the cortex and higher centers play a natural share in all these 
instinctive occurrences, and that the characteristic flutterings, 
twitterings, and chatterings of these creatures are accompa- 
nied by psychic motor-tending counterparts, of which our own 
grosser emotions are the appropriate homologues. 

“Man has more instincts than any other animal.” So say 
our latest text-books. And I now add: “Man is capable of no 
conduct that is not instinctive.” Or rather, in accord with a 
more exact definition than is now current: “ From the simplest 
to the most complex there is no conduct and no consciousness 
that is not partly instinctive.” Defining ‘instinctive’ exactly 
to mean ‘due to inherited tendency,’ we see on the one hand 
that the most ordinary visual perceptions are highly instinctive; 
are so, inasmuch as their retinal stimulations would continue 
to work mere ‘blooming confusion’ in the adult, as they do at 
first in the infant, were it not for those highly important 
hereditary influences which organize the immediate effects of 
the outward stimulations into formal percepts and concepts. 
On the other hand, we should as sharply observe that the sim- 
plest reflex is not wholly instinctive. No reflex will ‘go off’ of 
itself and without its share of outward stimulation. The pin — 
must be applied before the hand will react. The feeling of the 
prick, therefore, is doth instinctive and experiential. So also 
the hen must see her ducklings go into the water before she 
will flutter with distraction. The chick must ear the hawk 
before it will hide with terror. These sights and sounds are 
as much necessary parts of the total normal motor-ideas of 
such conduct as are the more obscure internal impulses and 
feelings. The parts of the cortex immediately representative 
of the eyes and ears and other ‘peripheral’ organs, furnish a 
part of the full chord of keys necessary to be excited. The 
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‘internal’ or instinctive keys furnish the remainder of the 
chord. Thus our manifold sensations, ideas, thoughts, con- 
cepts, emotions, and feelings, together and inseparable, are the 
normal ‘motives’ to our complex natural conduct. In short, 
our sketch shows us that in the same way that there is no 
absolute line between simple presentations and complex pres- 
entations, so also there is no line between simple motor-ideas 
and intricate motor-ideas, and none between conduct the most 
(mechanically) instinctive and conduct the most highly 
rational. 

All ideas are motor-ideas. It is as necessary to a full com- 
prehension of our thesis to recognize this truth, as to recognize 
its counterpart, that all instincts are conscious. In this truth, 
as we shall presently more fully become aware, lies their sole 
reason-to-be, either biologically or rationally. The notion, 
however, is so irreconcilable with current opinions regarding 
motor-ideas as to require me to clear up the conflict. The 
matter is so highly important that I must beg the reader’s 
indulgence to believe that future results will justify present 
tediousness. 

Beyond question, many ideas occur without muscular move- 
ments resulting therefrom immediately. Moreover, nearly 
every muscle is supplied with efferent fibers which run to 
it from the cortex. Are not, then, the cortical ends of these 
fibers the special keys of muscular action, and are not their 
corresponding feelings the only immediate motor-ideas ? 

My reply is, that discharges downward from the cortex 
proceed on the same plan as discharges within the cortex, or 
through association fibers. The nervous system has not two 
plans. The same laws of neural association govern throughout, 
and are precisely the same whether accompanied by consciousness 
or not. Undoubtedly every idea has stronger association with 
certain ideas than with others. It is true also that the bond of 
association between certain mental states is not to be broken. 
Likewise there are cortical impulses whose tendency is in- 
variably to discharge downward, and through a particular set 
of motor fibers. But this should not obscure the fact that 
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any numbcr of impulses may discharge through the same set of 
motor fibers, and all of them with equal directness and imme- 
diacy. Jt is not necessary that the same fibers be struck always 
by the same key or same set of keys. As every button in the 
hotel rings the call-boy’s bell, so an endless number of ‘keys’ 
in the brain may excite any given fiber. Theoretically, by the 
principles of association, any impulse or idea may acquire the 
habit of discharging downward, and to any particular act what- 
ever. So far as can now be determined, there are no anatomi- 
cal conditions which make any particular association either 
necessary or impossible. By acquirement, the sound of the 
word ‘jerk’ may become as spontaneously and reflexly a motor- 
idea of jerking the hand away, as the pin-prick is instinctively. 
An abstract idea of the most complex problem in geometry 
would serve equally well, if properly coupled. Any number of 
ideas may conspire to the same act under proper circumstances, 
but the infinitude of the motor problem springs from the fact, 
that the same impulses result very differently under different 
circumstances of mutual combination. In short, the great 
truth is, that at every moment the brain acts as a whole, and 
determines the conduct of that moment as a whole. Every 
cell or group of cells has a major inclination, instinctive or 
acquired, which fixedly or relatively remains constant. The 
actual discharge, however, is governed by the sum of influences 
at work at the moment of action. We discover, therefore, that 
the current popular notions regarding motor ideas are extremely 
artificial. Beyond question, the mere facts of cortical outlet 
cannot set the limits of definition. If only those ideas which 
actually discharge outward are to be called motor, then a@// 
that do so discharge must be called motor; and the definition 
at once becomes the sport of infinite individual and circum- 
stantial accident, dependent on the chance ‘whole’ of each 
passing moment. Since those tendencies which incline to 
discharge within the cortex, guide, govern, and control those 
which do not — now promoting this one, now inhibiting that, 
and now protecting another, —therefore every one must be 
considered to be as directly and intimately concerned in motion 
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as any other. Any other conception of motor-ideas is both 
false and artificial.! 

Our thesis conceives our feelings to comprise a vast store- 
house of instinctive motor tendencies. As our last discussion 
has made tolerably plain the method of their direct motor dis- 
charge, so their associational characteristics previous to dis- 
charge may next claim our attention. I have already intimated 
that the fundamental laws of esthetic association are the same 
as for psychology in general. Yet the instinctive feelings are 
not without marked associational peculiarities. I have noted 
that the instinctive feelings are presentatively simple, and have 
given the reason therefor. They resist the modifying effects 
of serial stimulations within their own mass or group-limits. 
For the same reason similar traits are to be observed in many 
of the ties formed between them and other states of mind, or 
in ordinary associational processes. No concrete law, however, 
can be given here. As there is no sharp line between instinct 
and reason, so there are all degrees of natural associational 
strength, and this too among the most complicated processes, 
as well as among the most simple. For reflex acts the associa- 
tion between the stimulation and the motor discharge is both 
simple and fatal. On the other hand, the instinct-habits of 
many animals are very complex, yet equally fixed. The stronger 
passions of mankind are extreme examples of the latter class. 
Yet, on the other hand, many of our feelings are notoriously 
‘associative,’ vacillating, and fickle. We have no space here 
for concrete studies, but I may emphasize the general fact that 


1 It should now be apparent why the fixity of any habit of discharge has really 
nothing to do with whether it is conscious or not, and whence arises the illusion 
that it does. Before learning to play the piano, there is no instinctive connection 
appropriate for moving the fingers according to the visible notes. Consequently 
a lot of conscious reasonings and efforts must be made. When the art is learned, 
the sight of the notes is joined immediately to the appropriate action, that is, 
becomes its immediate motor-idea. The sight is of course conscious. The pro- 
cess is as completely conscious as at first. Only a shorter process has been sub- 
stituted for a longer one. The notion that indispensable connections which were 
conscious at first are still active as connections, but owing to the speed of the 
reaction, are robbed of their conscious accompaniment, is, as I believe, the illu- 
sion which has misled Professor Baldwin and others. See reference to Baldwin's 
argument in footnote, p. 521. 
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large, unbroken ‘bulks’ of feeling, such as characterize even 
our most violent passions, may follow any degree whatever of 
associability, from the atavistic fatality of the born criminal to 
the facile sentiments of the poet and man of genius. In gen- 
eral, however, our instincts stand halfway between our vital 
physiological functions and our ordinary ‘five senses.’ Pre- 
paratory to our solution of concrete esthetic and ethical prob- 
lems, we must bear in mind that even the heart’s habit may be 
momentarily broken under strong mental influence, while es- 
thetic tastes, barely potential at birth, may, through prolonged 
education and indulgence, become the vital necessities of old 
age. On the whole, we must say, therefore, of the associative 
functions of instinctive tendencies that they work precisely like 
associations of equal strength gained expericntially. 

Previous to association was the original occurrence. Natu- 
rally from this cue we should be brought to study the origin 
of particular instincts and feelings. But to this end some 
understanding of the anatomical basis of these hereditary ten- 
dencies is indispensable. For present purposes we may, per- 
haps, best come to it by first considering the antiquity of 
certain portions of the human cortex. With the exception 
of the skin and the alimentary canal, the brain is the oldest 
recognizable portion of the human body. So distinct a portion 
of its gross anatomy as the pineal gland dates back at least as 
far as the elasmobranch fishes, and has been rudimentary since 
the reptiles. The infundibulum goes back to the tunicates, 
and appears to have become rudimentary even at that early 
date. The development of the forebrain, from which the cor- 
tex is derived, is, however, unmistakably older than that of 
the mid-brain, from which the two above organs are derived. 
From the antiquity of these atrophied organs we may, therefore, 
appreciate the evolutionary relations that obtain between cer- 
tain still active portions of the cortex and the motor combina- 
tions in which they now participate. Zhe muscles and members 
into which they now discharge must be of later origin than the 
central parts which at times participate in their innervation. 

Unmistakably this is interesting in view of our general thesis, 
but its fuller significance is reached if we consider the con- 
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ditions of growth under which these relations have become 
developed. I have pointed out that the primitive condition of 
mind, both in the child and in the line of animal evolution, is 
one of presentative simplicity already in accord with our defi- 
nition of ‘feeling.’ Given a very primitive creature without 
eyes, ears, nose, legs, fingers, or other special sense-organs, 
and at once we know that it is incapable of any such percepts 
and concepts as characterize our mental life. We best appre- 
ciate such a life by conceiving it to be one of feelings, pure 
and simple; that is, a life comprised of feelings in a small way 
like what ours might be if sifted out from all the ‘things’ and 
‘objects,’ and thoughts about these, which commonly comprise 
the greater part of our experience. The common earthworm, 
having a simple nervous system without sense-organs, save of 
the single type distributed over its whole skin, may serve for 
an example. Starting with such a creature, let us now ask 
how its brain and nervous system develop, and what light this 
development throws upon the anatomy and psychology of in- 
stincts and feelings. 

Suppose that eyes develop: they can be of no use biologi- 
cally until joined in some way with the creature’s motor appa- 
ratus — not until their presentations become motor-ideas. To 
this end, either a new and special set of motor nerves must be 
developed, running from the eyes to the various bodily muscles, 
or else the new optic fibers must be joined (by growing out 
from, or grafting on to it) to the old motor brain which already 
is properly connected. Unquestionably the latter mode was 
the one actually followed. With the rise of each new sense- 
organ, and of each new system of peripheral nerves, larger and 
larger grew ‘he additions to the primitive brain structure. So 
also under morphological development of new legs and mem- 
bers, and minute differentiation of particular muscles, came 
similar additions of efferent nerves. In this process none of 
the older brain parts were lost. Other organs than the brain 
have morphologically come and gone. But its primitive por- 
tions have rather been submerged, and transformed by func- 
tional adaptation from ‘peripheral’ tracts to such storehouses 
of instinctive connections and promptings as were requisite to 
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enable the growing organism to expand to a complex existence. 
It is to them that we fundamentally owe our hereditary instincts 
and our most characteristic emotions and feelings. When the 
proper circumstances arise which, as stimuli, strike down into 
our deeper nature, then are aroused the most vital and univer- 
sal actions and passions common to human creatures. No 
doubt it will be as impossible to pick out and to identify all 
the primitive elements in our present complex architecture of 
feelings, as to identify their counterparts in our neural anat- 
omy. Yet in both cases we may be certain that the identity 
exists. Once put upon the right track we shall unravel them 
more and more, and even as it is may hope presently to give 
no mean preliminary account of them. 

This then, in brief, is the outline resulting from direct study 
of anatomy: A number of submerged tracts upon which are 
based the fixed traits common to the race, and a number of 
later overlying peripheral tracts, which are devoted to the more 
variable experience of the individual. The agreement of this 
with the previous demands of our thesis is sufficiently obvious 
to suggest unity throughout. More could not be expected 
within my present space.! 


1 On the one hand, the professional biologist must not conceive that I imagine 
myself to have given an adequate presentation of this side of my subject, or fancy 
that all the points in this thesis are already scientifically established. And, on 
the other hand, those purely theoretical psychologists to whom biological argu- 
ments customarily “do not appeal,” must not imagine that I have here done more 
than barely touch upon the vast and inexhaustible fields of psychological data 
which biology now offers. What I am trying to do in this paper is but to state a 
very intricate and difficult hypothesis. I am trying to bring together both from 
pure psychology and from general biology those main points which, as I conceive, 
must be taken account of, and brought into mutual harmony, before we can make 
anything like a substantial advance toward a true theory of emotion and feeling. 
No doubt I am making fundamental errors. But, if I mistake not, previous 
theories of emotion have been so inadequate, that even a sketch of the broader 
considerations which have got to be taken account of in future handlings of our 
problem will be found not without merit. It will serve as a framework for cor- 
rections, if it have no permanent value. 

Some, however, may claim that a more definite account of where I conceive 
these primitive or instinctive tracts to be located in our fore-brain, might fairly 
be expected even here. As to this, I have purposely spoken of “additional brain 
growth” and “submerged tracts” in the vaguest possible manner. In so far as 
the general theory itself demands, this growth may have proceeded by literal im- 
position of strata upon strata, or it may have been rather by the appearance of 
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We have now before us, as I believe, the chief propositions 
for explaining the feelings generally. These are as follows. 
(a) The feelings are the normal motor-ideas of our instinctive 
conduct. (4) The brain mechanism of the instincts is non- 
plastic ; their preservation demands this. (c) The distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the feelings, presentatively, is their sim- 
plicity. (d@) This simplicity is due to the non-serial character of 
the stimulations which reach the instinct mechanism, and to this 
mechanism’s lack of that plastic susceptibility which, lending 
itself to serial modification, is, together with the latter, requisite 
for presentative organization and development. Under these 
propositions, the feelings are brought into harmony with the 
same laws as govern all our mental life, and into congruent 
relation with evolutionary biology in general. 

It remains to put these to the test of explaining the several 
particular feelings. This task I am compelled to leave to future 
writing. HERBERT NICHOLS. 


new cells and elements, here and there, and from time to time, over the whole 
general surface promiscuously. Or they may be confined to one specific locality. 
All of these propositions are conceivable; the functions of the brain are still 
sufficiently undetermined to leave room for them all; and I surely am not com- 
petent to settle the matter. I do not hesitate, however, to say that I incline to 
the latter hypothesis, though not strenuously. Embryology is just now surpris- 
ingly close to these matters, and promises soon to give us decisive evidence. 
(See works of His, Maule, and others.) From these it would appear that there 
is some reason for guessing that our primitive tracts are in the region of the 
frontal lobes. Unquestionably these lobes are nearest the germinal points from 
which the hemispheres evaginate. Moreover, from an independent source, neu- 
rology has of late given some evidence tending to show that the frontal lobes are 
a special seat of afferent-efferent connections such as my theory would demand. 
On the whole, and from similar reasons which incline Professor Wundt to place 
the “center of apperception” in the frontal lobes, I incline to place in that 
locality the primitive functions of instincts, passions, and feelings. I am not an 
unqualified convert to Professor Wundt’s doctrine of apperception. But I hold 
in profound esteem his wide psychological knowledge and insight, and reverence 
any suggestion prompted thereby. To me, instinct and the feelings fundamen- 
tally lie at the basis of én¢erest, and interest is the true root of all that Professor 
Wundt attributes to apperception. Whatever reasons, therefore, this learned 
author finds for locating apperception in the frontal lobes, I am inclined preferably 
to construe as evidence for their being the chief seat of the feelings. From the 
mode of growth of the hemispheres and from wider reasons I should not expect, 
however, that this localization would be absolute, or confined wholly within 
narrow limits. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


DESIDERATA IN PSYCHOLOGY, 


THERE is much confusion in recent discussions about Emotion 
which might be avoided if there were better agreement about the 
classification of mental phenomena. Nor is the question wholly a 
matter of formal definition. It is rather an indefinite and indecisive 
opinion regarding the phenomena which have been so vaguely 
denominated Emotion. The chief difficulty seems to be that the 
tripartite division of mental phenomena is tacitly accepted, while at 
the same time Emotion is used, now to denote pleasure and pain, and 
again to denote the motor excitement issuing in muscular expression. 
What is required here, to reach an understanding, is some agreement 
as to mental classification, and we can then discuss theories. 

Hamilton and Kant use Emotion to cover the passions as well as 
pleasure and pain, and they have been quietly followed by most of 
the English psychologists. An exhaustive account of the school is not 
needed at present. Professor Dewey uses “feeling” for this term 
in his psychology and includes in it pleasure and pain and the 
springs to action, though placing * desire” under the will. But in a 
recent article he uses “ emotion ” to denote a sort of dynamic aspect 
of consciousness giving rise to muscular expression, apparently 
making it distinct from pleasure and pain on the one hand and from 
desire on the other. Professor James limits Emotion to the same 
phenomena, and says nothing about the pleasure-pain question. 
Mr. Marshall also adopts this conception, and is among the very 
few, if he is not the only person, who insists upon a radical distine- 
tion between this dynamic aspect of consciousness and the static 
nature of pleasure and pain. 

I do not intend, however, to catalogue the various conceptions of 
Emotion. <A few of them suffice to indicate the type of confusion 
which exists in a discussion that does not start with a frank and con- 
scious abandonment of the traditional classification and the associ- 
ated conceptions connected with it. An illustration of this confusion 
can be found by alluding to the doctrine of Professor James which 
immediately gave so much offense to psychologists, and which he has 
recently abandoned.’ He had maintained that Emotion was the con- 


1 Psychological Review, vol. 1. 
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sequent, not the cause, of physical expression, though the whole dis- 
cussion was permeated with the implication that it was either an 
antecedent or a concomitant of such an expression. ‘This appeared 
paradoxical and absurd to most students, because it described what 
is true of reflexive emotion, and what is not true of the emotions 
Professor James was discussing. Pleasure and pain are consequent 
accompaniments of exercised functions, but the “ motor” conscious- 
ness is not a consequent of the physical expression it engenders, and 
the “emotion ” that follows this expression is pleasure or pain. What 
is required, therefore, is an analysis and classification of mental phe- 
nomena which will give a definite conception to the terms ‘feeling’ 
‘emotion,’ ‘sensibility,’ ‘passion,’ etc., or afford a substitute for 
them. 

Now if we are to accept the tripartite division of mental phenom- 
ena, we must use the term ‘emotion’ in one of two senses, either a 
broader or a narrower. The most comprehensive meaning must be 
one which will include the sensibilities and the passions. The com- 
mon characteristics of excitement, tone, or intensity, which may be 
supposed to describe both classes, may not be sufficient to justify 
their classification under the same head, and, if so, we are left to the 
narrower denotation of the term in which it must apply either to the 
reflexes of function or to the “ motor” tendencies of consciousness. 
But however we use the term, we must radically distinguish between 
the reflexive aspect of ‘emotion,’ as I choose to call it, which is 
an incident of functional and other action, and what I shall call 
the impulsive aspect, which is a dynamic function of consciousness. 
The former is a consequent, and the latter an antecedent of action. 
The difference between them is the difference between the pleasure 
of music as an ‘emotion’ and anger as an ‘emotion.’ Impulsive 
‘emotion,’ at least, lies on the borderland of the will, if it is not 
inceptive will itself. But if it be regarded as in its nature belonging 
to the will, though not in its deliberative form, we can sustain the trip- 
artite division only by limiting the term ‘emotion’ or ‘feeling’ 
to pleasure and pain. Otherwise we should have either to choose 
the abstract and general import, in which the term would cover two 
unique classes of mental states, or to decide upon a fourfold division: 
intellection, emotion (pleasure, pain), passion, and conation. Perhaps 
the latter division could be reduced to a twofold one, — the old clas- 
sification, intellectual and active powers, with two separate classes of 
accidents which are each mere modifications of their respective prin- 
cipals. This is in effect, of course, a quadripartite classification. 
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But if this is not adopted, we are left with the tripartite division and 
with either the general import of ‘emotion’ or its limitation to one 
of the two subordinate classes of phenomena mentioned, that is, 
either to pleasure and pain or to passion. Usage constantly 
fluctuates between these three possible conceptions. 

Let us take a concrete illustration of the confusion incident to im- 
perfect analysis and the habit of appropriating current associations 
while in the act of trying to depart from them. We select a passage 
from Professor Dewey’s recent article. ‘ When we say John Smith 
is very resentful at the treatment he has received, or is hopeful of 
success in business and regrets that he accepted a nomination for 
office, we do not simply, or even chiefly, mean that he has a certain 
‘feel’ occupying consciousness. We mean that he is in a certain 
practical attitude, has assumed a readiness to act in certain ways. I 
should not fear a man who had simply the ‘feel’ of anger, nor 
should I sympathize with one having simply the ‘feel’ of grief.”* 
Now in spite of Professor Dewey’s limitation of “ emotion” to mental 
states at least apparently impulsive and expressed in certain physical 
attitudes and movements, he here falls into the traditional and 
Hamiltonian view by classifying anger and regret together, using 
“grief ” for regret in the second instance. He should see that the 
two phenomena are not to be explained in the same way. They are 
not both of them “ practical attitudes,” unless this phrase is to mean 
something more than impulsive excitement. ‘To me there is a radi- 
cal difference between anger and grief or regret which will not 
permit of their classification together, except in that comprehensive 
meaning of the term ‘emotion’ which makes it too abstract for 
practical purposes, and which excludes teleological and motor impli- 
cations from its denotation, a meaning that adheres, as a differentia, 
to one of its subordinate species. Anger is an “emotion” that 
antecedes, and possibly initiates, motor expression or functional 
action ; regret is something which follows deprivation and is a pain. 
Anger may be anteceded or accompanied by pleasure or pain, but it 
ts neither of them. ‘Their chronological relation often leads to the 
assertion of their identity. This confusion is often further height- 
ened by the use of a term now in a reflexive and now in an impul- 
sive sense. For example, grief may be violent and border on passion 
or be so interwoven with it as to take on that meaning, or it may 
denote merely passive pain, a consequent or reflex of the sense of 
loss. The whole phraseology of “emotion” and desire is replete 
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with this imperfection of analysis, and until the matter is cleared up 
it is of little use to theorize about the subject. 

The confusion just discussed is also attended by another of a 
different kind, which suggests the second desideratum we have 
mentioned. It is the confusion between ‘emotion’ and its object 
or cause. Strictly speaking, ‘emotion’ has no object in the intellec- 
tive sense. As pleasure-pain it has only its cause, and as impulse it 
has only its effect, which can be an “object” only in a teleological, 
not a cognitive sense. The demand which many are at present 
making for a more thorough analysis of ‘emotion,’ whether taken 
in the broader or in the narrower meaning of the term, assumes that 
it is a complex phenomenon, and we are pointed to intellection as an 
example of exhaustive analysis. The assumption here also is that 
intellection is a complex phenomenon. The fact, however, it seems 
to me, is that both of them are simple phenomena, while the com- 
plexity is all in their adjuncts, objects or causes. The differen- 
tiation is not in the process or function, except in the general 
divisions of mental phenomena, but in the causes and objects which 
determine them. For instance, memory or recognition, conception, 
judgment, and reasoning are all of them acts of perception. The 
unitary function of consciousness as intellection is perception, and 
the differentiation is in the objects with their varying complexity. 
Thus conception is the perception of connection and relation (or 
synthesis) between qualities or individuals ; judgment is the percep- 
tion of relation between concepts as groups of qualities or individ- 
uals; reasoning is the perception of a like relation between proposi- 
tions; and recognition is the perception of a fact as past, etc. In fact, 
the whole intellectual process is one simple kind of action, while the 
distinctions which we draw are not internal but external to the act. 
It is the same with ‘emotion,’ except in the comprehensive meaning 
of the term, in which it includes the reflexive and the impulsive 
states. These betray intrinsic differences, but their subordinate 
divisions do not, save in the pairs of contrasts which they represent. 
Thus pleasures do not differ in kind, nor do pains; but only in the 
incidents which occasion them. ‘The differences of common life are 
only differences of degree, or differences in their objects and causes. 
The only internal distinction is the contrast between pleasure and 
pain. It is likewise with the passions. Except in the contrast 
between the attractions and repulsions, they represent a simple men- 
tal condition, and the differences attributed to them in common par- 
lance are simply distinctions of intensity, or distinctions between 
their objects. 
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Now there are two differences associated with the uses of the 
terms denoting intellection and those denoting the ‘ emotions.’ 
(a) The terms describing the ‘emotions’ denote a subjective phe- 
nomenon, and those indicating intellection have a more specific 
reference to the object than to the process. (4) The uniformity of 
the objects in intellection is greater than the uniformity of the causes 
or effects in ‘emotion.’ These two considerations explain very 
readily why ‘analysis’ has not been so fully applied to ‘emotion’ 
as to intellection. The classification in one of these can be deter- 
mined by the objects and the uniformity of the relation between 
them and the process; in the other, it is prevented by the absence of 
this uniformity and by the fact that the process is a simple and 
purely subjective one in our conception of it. Thus we are wholly 
wanting in terms to distinguish between the sensuous and the intel- 
lectual pleasures, between, for example, the pleasures of eating and 
the pleasures of art, between the pleasures of a bath and the pleas- 
ures of knowledge. Classification is impossible under such condi- 
tions except we resort to phrases, and even then our distinctions 
would be based upon the differences of causes and objects rather than 
upon differences of function. It is the same with the passions. 
Consequently the main thing that is wanted, is not the elaborate 
analysis which psychologists are apparently demanding, but a defi- 
nite understanding about the one important distinction here ad- 
vanced between reflexive and impulsive aspects of consciousness, 
and then a determination of the functions which these separate 
classes of states exercise in the mental economy. This last problem 
is greatly simplified by proper classification. James H. Hystop. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


“ BASAL CONCEPTS.” — A REJOINDER. 


Space will not permit me to treat exhaustively Professor Alex- 
ander’s very courteous and penetrating criticism of Basal Concepts 
in the May number of this Review. But there are several points to 
which I wish to give some consideration. 

I. Causality and Self-Activity. — Professor Alexander thinks my 
distinction between causality and self-activity too absolute, and 
objects that self-activity is itself a kind of causality. I do not mean 
to make the distinction absolute. As one main purpose of my book 
is to ground the phenomenal world in an absolute, I do not recog- 
nize any total breaches between the phenomenal categories and their 
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absolute presuppositions. I employ the term ‘causality’ in the 
Kantian sense as a name for the principle of dependence in a time 
series, and my aim is to show that serial dependence is not ultimate, 
but points to some absolute ground. Adopting from Aristotle the 
dynamic concept of being, my doctrine is that causal activity, which, 
in the sense employed, may be designated natural or mechanical, has 
coiled up in it, so to speak, the presupposition of an energy that is 
non-serial and self-active. We may, it is true, deny the legitimacy of 
so restricting the causal category, and may apply the term ‘cause’ to 
self-activity. Then, if self-activity be admitted as real, the difference 
becomes largely verbal. To the suggestion that self-activity may 
mean a lower form of activity than causality, I would reply that self- 
activity seems to me to be identical with self-determination, and this 
is the highest kind of activity I am able to conceive. 

Il. Zhe Epistemological Value of the Absolute.— In my contention 
that the Absolute is the first condition of knowledge and yet must be 
construed under the categories of self-consciousness and personality, 
Professor Alexander detects an inconsistency, and asks what the 
epistemological value of the Absolute is. My treatment may be open 
to the criticism of failing to make clear a distinction which was in 
my mind, between the ground of Ontology and that of Epistemology. 
My doctrine is that being is a necessary condition of knowing, and 
that the Absolute is the first principle of Ontology. This being the 
case, it stands as a necessary presupposition of Knowledge. But 
this is an ontological necessity which does not depend on the ques- 
tion of the intelligibility of the nature of this Absolute. The latter 
question is epistemological, and must be answered, so far as an 
answer is possible, under the categories of consciousness. I think 
the appearance of contradiction vanishes when we distinguish 
between Ontology and Epistemology. The epistemological value of 
the Absolute consists in the fact that the whole process of knowing 
points to it as its necessary presupposition. 

Ill. Zhe Category of Non-Being. — Professor Alexander and 
several other critics of my book have found difficulty with its doc- 
trine of the negative. Now I do not deny, but rather affirm, that 
there are senses in which non-being is unintelligible. Nevertheless, 
I maintain that it is a necessary datum in philosophy, and I have 
tried to show that it has not received adequate attention in our mod- 
ern thinking. The monistic tendency of modern thought has found 
classic expression in Spinoza. ‘The heart of being in Spinoza’s sys- 
system is pure affirmation, with the result that there is no place in it 
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for any sort of conatus, which is nevertheless assumed as necessary. 
The logical result of Spinozism is a dead and motionless universe. 
Later thought, culminating in Hegel, reverted to the lost insight of 
Aristotle, and conceived being as active in its essence, but, in order 


‘to realize this conception by translating the idea of activity into 


terms of conatus, it was obliged to conceive the activity of being 
dualistically, as involving the negative moment of opposition which 
the positive must overcome. The negative seems to me to be neces- 
sary to ground the idea of energy. And, I think, every one who 
thinks far enough into the problem will admit that, be our conception 
of the real what it may, the elimination from it of the conatus would 
reduce it to complete unreality. I do not think that Hegel has ever 
received sufficient credit for his attempt to restore the negative to 
philosophy. Where I think his work to be unsatisfactory, is in his 
failure to maintain the integrity of the negative as an oppositive prin- 
ciple in the system of reality. Hegel’s negative tends constantly to 
lose its identity and pass into affirmation, and the result is a panthe- 
istic tendency for all things to lapse into the motionless sea of pure 
being. 

Regarding the question of the intelligibility of non-being, I would 
offer the following observations. (1) When we distinguish the onto- 
logical from the epistemological question, it becomes comprehensible 
how an element in reality which is ontologically necessary may at 
the same time be epistemologically unintelligible. Now what I 
maintain is that the necessity of non-being is ontological. (2) Agnos- 
ticism may be partly right in its position, and knowledge may come 
up against an unintelligible term in its processes which it is, notwith- 
standing, obliged to affirm as real. What I maintain is that this 
unintelligible term is negative and not positive. ‘This will, I think, 
be found not only consistent with the fact that the limit of knowledge 
is what the Germans call a //emmung, but also explanatory of it. For 
negation is everywhere a principle of limitation, and we have only to 
carry the negative up into the ontological sphere in order to reconcile 
its unintelligibility, in so far as it is unintelligible, with its necessity as 
a principle of limitation. I think this limitative conception of non- 
being will also make clear in what sense it is to be regarded as a 
negative cause. A /H/emmung will simply stand as an obstacle to be 
overcome, and its effects will not be positive, but rather modifications 
of the effects of the positive force of being. It is in this sense that 
relativity as such presupposes non-being as its negative ground, since 
without the negative datum the grounding of relativity by the Abso- 
lute would be unthinkable. 
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IV. J/mmanence and Transcendence. — Professor Alexander is dis- 
posed to criticize the doctrine of God’s immanence in the world. 
He thinks there are no serious difficulties involved in the idea of 
pure transcendence. I think, however, that the effort to realize a 
pure transcendence theory will reveal its difficulties. For the relation 
of God to the world must be conceived primarily as ontological, and 
the epistemological relation will depend on this. Now, if we con- 
ceive God as purely transcendent to the world and therefore to the 
consciousness of man, I think, when we come to consider the episte- 
mological problem, we will strike a dualism that will wreck knowledge. 
It is as a necessary condition of any knowledge of God that I con- 
sider the doctrine of immanence so vital. 


ALEXANDER T, OrMOND. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Geschichte des Tdealismus. Von Orro Dr. phil., 
Professor der Philosophie und Piadagogik an der deutschen 
Universitat in Prag. In drei Banden. Erster Band.  Vor- 
geschichte und Geschichte des antiken Idealismus. Braunschweig. 
Druck und Verlag von Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1894.— 
pp- xiv, 696. 


It is noteworthy that the development of Idealism has so long 
awaited an historian. Pantheism, Skepticism, Materialism, and other 
particular directions of thought have all received more or less detailed 
treatment, but Idealism has been left a lacuna. This gap Willmann 
proposes to fill with three volumes, the first of which contains the 
history of ancient Idealism, with a preliminary account of its genesis. 
This preliminary account (Vorgeschichte) of the sources of Greek 
Idealism includes a discussion of religious traditions as the starting 
point of ancient philosophy, more particularly of the teachings of the 
Mysteries, of the doctrines of the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the 
Magi, and the Hebrews. Then follows the treatment in extenso of 
theology as the foundation of philosophy in general, and of Idealism 
in particular. This occupies a third of the volume, after which the 
subject proper is taken up in a chapter entitled “ Pre-Platonic Ideal- 
ism,”’ wherein most of the author’s attention is absorbed by the specu- 
lations of Pythagoras, with a hurried mention of the Nominalism of 
the Sophists and the Realism of Socrates. The remaining half of 
the volume treats at about equal length of Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Hellenistic-Roman period. The second volume is to describe the 
development of Christian Idealism down to the culmination of Scho- 
lasticism in Thomas of Aquino. Volume III is to treat of the history 
of modern Idealism, with some reference to its relation to science 
and to society. In this way Willmann has mapped out a large and 
difficult field of work, for the satisfactory accomplishment of which 
not only immense erudition is required but also a rare sympathy of 
spirit. Materialism has found a skilful historian, but the subject of 
Materialism, from the fact that it is much more exactly defined than 
Idealism, is much more easily handled. It is nearly thirty years 
since the first edition (1866) of Lange’s book came out, and we now 
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i Ht | get the first instalment of a work which is meant to do for Idealism 

mm ft | what Lange did for its speculative counterpart. Laas some fifteen 

years ago brought out his two volumes on Idealism and Positivism, 

in which the history of the subject, however, is only incidentally 

: treated. His theme is really Platonism and Sensualism, and the 
| 


former term is used in such a broad and indefinite sense as to 
include Aristotle, Kant, and Leibnitz. The materials for his work 
are drawn mostly from the Z/eaefetus, and his epistemological study, 
Hi written with a Protagorean bias, is both incomplete and partisan. 
| | ui | He is, in his manner of treating the subject, more systematic and 
critical and less historical than our author. 
| Willmann leaves us very much in doubt as to what he under- 
stands by the term Idealism; he nowhere gives us any definition 
| of it, or indicates with what limitations of time, country, or 
thought he is to give us the history of the subject. He points 
| out that the word itself became current only with and after Kant, 
i but that, if we are to go back to where one finds ideas specula- 
Hi | tively treated of, we must move backwards in history as far as 
i | | Plato, who gave the word its impress as a technical term. But 
Pythagoras, in positing number as principle for the order of things 
| in the objective world and for the certainty of knowledge, was 
| the philosophical progenitor of Plato. With Pythagoras and Plato, 
therefore, Willmann says, one is to find the starting point for the 
| history of Idealism. The grounds for this, one must admit, are 
pretty indefinite. The idealistic aspects of the Heraclitean and 
Eleatic systems find no adequate mention, while the author feels 
/ | the necessity of going beyond the boundaries of Greece for the 
iW | genetic influences that begat Platonism and Pythagoreanism. He 
ny | joins the ranks of Ficinus, Cudworth, Roth, Gladisch, Deussen, 
and others, who are unable to regard Greek philosophy as autoch- 
thonous, but discover in oriental doctrines the historical source out 
of which flow the chief streams of Greek speculation. In fact, he 
| seems ready to accept even the extreme statements of Clemens of 
! Alexandria as to foreign influences in Greek thought, and, assuming 
tt | as he does a continuity of thought from the most remote times, he is 
tt forced to find some inter-connection between Hellenic and Oriental 
ideas. There is, perhaps, an over-ready disposition on the author’s 
| 14 part to see resemblances between these two sets of ideas, and to 
Tig argue from this resemblance to their historical interdependence, 
/ 1B though the present reviewer, it must be said, is persuaded that this 
| interdependence has been underestimated by Zeller and his adherents. 
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It is doubtless true that such influence as was exerted from the out- 
side on Greek philosophy came, in the main, through religious 
channels. This is not improbable in the instance of Heraclitus, 
Pythagoras, and Empedocles; and through these, as well as perhaps 
directly, Plato was influenced, though we are not able to accept the 
rather undiscriminating account of the extent and nature of this 
influence as given by Willmann. When he cites, in evidence of his 
position, the testimony of Porphyry (Vit. Pythag. 6) that Pythagoras 
got his geometry from the Egyptians, his number-lore from the Phoeni- 
cians, his religion and various rules for the conduct of life from the 
Magi; and when he apparently accepts as sound historical data the 
above statements from Porphyry’s biographical romance, discredit is 
at once thrown on the critical nature of the work. Further, he cites 
(p. 73) the exceedingly doubtful dialogue 4/ié. 7 (as if unquestioned) 
in support of Plato’s acquaintance with the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
which citation would appear to favor the author’s position that Plato's 
knowledge of the teaching of the resurrection (/o/it. 269; Rep. 614) 
is derived from the same source. Again, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Plato (/%z/eb. 16), in speaking of the divine origin of the 
doctrine of the ‘one and the many,’ and of the ‘limiting’ and ‘un- 
limited,’ has reference to any other source than the Eleatics and 
the Pythagoreans; Willmann, however, interprets this passage as 
referring to some pre-historic origin, and of a piece with this 
are all his interpretations of supposed historical allusions in the 
dialogues, Plato being taken aw sérieux in such matters as Aristotle 
would be. This indicates the general method of Willmann in 
dealing with questions of an historical nature, and examples of his 
uncritical procedure might be indefinitely multiplied from the first 
half of the volume. When he has occasion to mention Sensualism 
or Materialism, it is not easy for him to speak in a non-partisan spirit. 
The followers of Protagoras (p. 73), ¢.g., are said to have been in 
possession of the secret writings of Zoroaster; from which, however, 
the author asserts, they derived no wisdom; and Democritus we are 
told (pp. 264, 338, 339, 345) derived the doctrine of atoms from the 
Pythagoreans (with reference, presumably, to the principle of empty 
space and to the mathematical conceptions which underlie his 
system) only to distort it, while his philosophical studies in general 
ended only in fruitless polymathy, because they lacked the necessary 
religious and moral elements. These two points, vz., the uncritical 
examination of historical data, and the strong partisan cast of the 
author’s exposition, indicate the two fundamental defects in the 
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work. Instead of an unbiased and objective statement of facts, 
cautiously estimated and recorded without reserve by the exact 
historian, we have the report (elaborate and learned enough) of an 
apologist and propagandist. 

Willmann’s discussion of Plato includes the three sources mentioned 
by Aristotle (A7/e¢. I. 6), vés., Heraclitean-mystic, Socratic, and Pytha- 
gorean; also certain Oriental elements, more particularly Zoroastri- 
anism, the doctrines of the Magi, and those of the Jews. He believes 
Plato to have been acquainted with the Old Testament and to have 
derived from it, amongst other ideas, his conception of the several 
periods in the history of man. The kingdom of Kronos, which is 
the first period, and reappears as the last, corresponds, as he supposes, 
to Paradise and the kingdom of the Messiah, while the Platonic 
present age corresponds to the period of the Law; and he quotes 
with approval Augustine’s statement that in the Bible and Plato we 
have the same account of creation. The author shows a greater 
aptitude in discovering resemblances than in discerning differences. 
As for the Platonic theology, on which the writer gives us an excellent 
and suggestive chapter, it is one of the most fundamental and 
interesting aspects of the Platonic system. The chief Greek Idealist 
was unquestionably the greatest theologian of the Hellenic world, and 
his influence in the development of the religious ideas of Origen, 
Augustine, and the whole Christian Church is well known. The 
source of all our knowledge of divine things is, in the philosophy of 
Plato, mystical intuition and sacred tradition. The mystical intuition 
is at once the living and the knowing of the highest truth. This 
is, however, not the only source of our knowledge of the divine. 
We have also the sacred tradition of a revelation made to early 
generations, that the divine unity is above all the cosmical elements, 
that spirit rules over the universe, and that God holds in his hand 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all that is (Zegg. 716). 
Willmann holds the disputed view that the dialogues teach the 
doctrine of the personality of the Creator, and that God is identical 
with the idea of the Good (rd dyafov) or the One (7rd &). The 
function of the ideas is to serve as connecting link between God and 
the finite world; they mediate between Him and the finite world 
as laws, types, norms, and forces. The ideas give to things their 
existence and to notions their validity; through participation in 
them, things are real and notions true; in this way the content of 
being and of thought coincide. As to how Plato may have conceived 
of this participation, Willmann advances no theory. ‘These are the 
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fundamental positions in the Platonic theology and doctrine of ideas, 
and are appreciatively and lucidly handled by the author. The 
Platonic theology gives the key to the Aristotelian. Corresponding 
to the Platonic & and dya@ov is the Aristotelian vots, which like the 
former is the highest good, and corresponding to the world of ideas 
is the world of immanent ends. Herein Willmann is not reviving 
the attempt, which dates from the time of the Neoplatonists, to 
reconcile the Aristotelian and Platonic systems, but makes some 
very suggestive comparisons between the two, without losing sight 
of their fundamental differences. The author gives an interesting 
exposition of the idealistic movements in the Hellenistic-Roman 
period, and treats with special insight the Mysticism of the Neo- 
platonists, for dealing with which he is well equipped by a certain 
bias of temperament. He evidently regards the things which lie 
furthest from the reason, but nearest to the heart, as after all the 
most important for us, in which belief no one will quarrel with him. 

Apart from certain sins of omission and commission, such as the 
scant mention of Heraclitus and Parmenides, and the belaboring of 
Democritus and the Epicureans, who have really no place at all in a 
volume with this title, the work is a monument of extensive historical 
and philosophical learning. Although it will probably not be the 
definitive work on the history of Idealism, it will place Willmann’s 
successor in this important and laborious enterprise under an immense 
obligation for a rich collection of materials and sources. One cannot 
but feel, however, that much of the material had better have remained 
unused, and that the compass of the book has been unnecessarily 
increased by incorporating a great deal that is beside the issue. 

W. A. HamMonp. 


The Elements of Ethics. By James H. Hystop, Pu.D., In- 
structor in Ethics, Columbia College. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1895. — pp. vil, 470. 

This volume represents another attempt to supply the needed 
Introduction to Ethics for the use of English-speaking students. 
The author is, in several respects, well fitted to write such a book. 
He is conservative without being bigoted, appreciates the need of 
careful and original analysis in the case of controverted questions, 
and writes with every evidence of candor and good temper. 

It must be confessed, however, that the result is, in many ways, a 
disappointment. In the first place, the method of analysis, so help- 
ful when judiciously employed, is used greatly to excess. Distinction 
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after distinction is made, in the treatment of concepts just introduced, 
until even a reader familiar with the subject must find himself be- 
coming dizzy. What the effect on a beginner would be, it is hard to 
predict. Again, the divisions, sub-divisions, and sub-sub-divisions 
are not usually the conventional ones, and, even where this is the case, 
they are commonly called either by names coined for the purpose or 
by old names used with a new meaning. Moreover, the author has a 
bad habit of making divisions which are confessedly not mutually 
exclusive. But this is not all. <A lack of proportion is noticeable 
throughout the book. For instance, 74 pages are devoted to “The 
Freedom of the Will,” and 65 pages to “ The Origin of Conscience,” 
while only 49 pages are given to the treatment of “ The Theories 
and Nature of Morality,” which certainly ought to have been made 
the most prominent chapter of all. 

The confusion which results from this excessive use of analysis, 
novel nomenclature, and lack of proportion is considerably increased 
by the author’s careless style. Two examples will have to suffice: 
“Consciousness is too much a part of it [the act of drawing the 
hand away from the fire] to be purely reflex in all cases, if it is 
ever so” (p.202). Again, “ The only remaining question is whether 
the faculty exhibiting moral phenomena is a natural one or not, or 
whether these phenomena are creations of empirical causes or not. 
No one is so hardy as to maintain this” (p. 317). Judging from a 
remark made in the Preface, it is probable that the author over- 
estimates his obligations to the gentleman who read his proof. At 
any rate, misprints of the most glaring character are frequent, — 
*methaphysics’ (p. 12); (p. 29); Paltonic’ (p. 30); 
‘ Erscheimung’ (p. 69); ‘ti’ for ‘it’ and ‘there’ for ‘it’ (p.97); ‘than’ 
left out (p. 113); ‘freedon,’ and ‘illusion’ for ‘allusion’ (p. 215); 
‘ Aristotelean’ (p. 319); and ‘altrusism’ (p. 361). The Greek ac- 
cents are fairly alarming. On two consecutive pages we find: 
dppovia, ovpperpia, pydty dyav, (p. 29); and “ dpdryais 
or godia” and ddpeia (p. 30). Such errors are too obvious to be 
misleading; but the punctuation is very bad throughout, confusing 
still further the already confused style. 

So much in general. We shall now turn to an examination of 
particular chapters. The Introduction [chapter i] is an elaborate 
attempt to define Ethics exactly, and to distinguish it from the other 
sciences and from metaphysics. The author’s conspicuous lack of a 
gift for clear and concise statement puts him at a considerable dis- 
advantage here, as it seems to me. Moreover, he hardly appears to 
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realize the essential difficulty in clearly defining the boundaries of 
the several philosophical disciplines. In particular, Dr. Hyslop’s 
distinction between Psychology and Ethics is not clear to me. He 
says, «.g., “Psychology is the science of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, and Ethics is also a science of a certain portion of those 
phenomena with their relation to, or issue in, conduct” (p. 7). 

Chapter ii, “ The Origin and Development of Ethical Problems,” 
is really a brief sketch of the History of Ethics. It is presented in 
the hope that ii will prove “a timely contribution for the use of 
teachers who appreciate the value of [the historical] method” (p. vi). 
Even if the sketch were in itself all that could be desired, it would 
be practically useless, without some previous treatment of the several 
types of ethical theory. As a matter of fact, however, this chapter 
is open to the most serious objection. The extreme condensation 
which is attempted would have made it difficult, even for a clear 
writer, to avoid possible misapprehension on the part of the student. 
Many of the statements here made are sure to prove misleading, and 
some are clearly incorrect. The following will serve to illustrate : 
Spinoza’s “intellectual love of God” is made equivalent to “rational 
regard for the laws of the mechanical world ” (p. 65), and his philoso- 
phy is styled “materialistic pantheism” (p. 66); the system of 
Leibniz is said to have been “intended to conciliate [!] Spinoza’s 
doctrine with the theological presumptions of the age” (p. 67), while 
the philosopher in question is allowed to stand as an exponent of the 
Freedom of the Will (p. 68); Hobbes’s doctrine is said to have been 
“supported by the conservatives against the liberal tendencies of the 
Puritans” (p. 80); Locke, who “did not exactly follow the lines of 
Hobbes’s speculations,” is said to have derived “ all practical ideas, 
or moral maxims, ... from experiences in pleasure and pain” 
(p. 81); Cumberland is classed as an “ Intellectualist,” with Cud- 
worth, Price, and Clark (/éi¢.), while Hume is made to play the 
double part of “moral sense” philosopher far excellence (p. 84) and 
founder of “ modern empiricism ” (p. 86). 

A long chapter follows, — chapter iii, “ Elementary Principles.” 
This is a detailed analysis of certain ethical conceptions, which 
throws curiously little light either upon Ethics in general or upon 
the author’s subsequent treatment of the notions considered. On 
p. 106 will be found an elaborate tabular view of our mental outfit, 
which does not seem to help the discussion. Attention, by the way, 
is wholly neglected here, while Sensation is defined as “ Affection or 
Reaction of the organism.” 
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Chapters iv, “ The Freedom of the Will,” and v, “ Responsibility 
and Punishment,” may be considered together. They occupy nearly 
a quarter of the book. What Dr. Hyslop attempts, as stated in the 
Preface, is nothing less than “to fully analyse the whole problem, 
to present a solution of it, to conciliate controversy, to fix the mean- 
ing and interest of freedom for Ethics, and to obtain a position 
regarding it where discussion is not a logomachy and a sheer waste 
of time” (p. vi). Apparently these chapters are regarded as the 
most important in the book, but they seem to me, on the whole, 
among the least satisfactory. One’s objection is not at all that the 
author happens to be a libertarian, but that his treatment of both 
sides of the question is naive and inadequate. It never, ¢.¢., seems 
to occur to him that the one-sided libertarian and the one-sided 
determinist have each egua/ difficulty in understanding what the 
other means by ‘responsibility.’ If the treatment had clearly shown 
how the methodological postulates of Psychology and of Ethics appear 
to conflict in the case of Free-Will; if it had then made plain just 
what is the issue between Free Will and Determinism, and what (if 
any) are the ethical implications of each; and if the question had 
then been either relegated to Metaphysics for solution, or discussed 
consistently upon the metaphysical plane, the result would certainly 
have been much more satisfactory, even if it had not realized all the 
author’s ambitious hopes. 

Dr. Hyslop distinguishes three senses of Freedom: (1) ‘ Liberty,’ 
or ‘exemption from external restraint’; (2) ‘Spontaneity,’ or ‘sub- 
jective causation’ (not necessarily excluding Determinism); and 
(3) ‘ Velleity,’ or ‘the capacity of alternative choice’ [Indetermin- 
ism]. These primary distinctions are useful enough, and, of course, 
terminology aside, by no means peculiar to the present treatise; but 
if the reader wishes to receive at once the full benefit of the author’s 
perverse ingenuity, let him turn to p. 163 for the ‘tabular outline.’ 
Here he will find ‘ Freedomism’ (the author’s position, — Indeter- 
minism which objects to being called Freedom of Indifference) 
classed, with ‘Psychical Necessitarianism,’ under ‘Subjective De- 
terminism,’ which, in turn, comes under the general head of 
‘Determinism.’ I submit that such a classification must prove 
unnecessarily confusing to the average undergraduate. Moreover, 
the difference between ‘ Freedomism’ (a form of ‘ Determinism’) 
and ‘Indifferentism’ (Freedom of Indifference) may be left to the 
acute and practiced reader; the student, for whom the book is in- 
tended, will hardly find out from the by no means lucid explana- 
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tion offered. ‘Freedomism’ is said to admit of our accepting 
“determinism or necessitarianism of any kind we choose in regard 
to volition, while denying it of the will” (p. 177). This looks like 
an uncritical adoption of the Kantian position, without a recogni- 
tion of its implications. Nearly all the arguments advanced are 
for ‘alternative choice,’ in the sense of ordinary indeterminism. 
And the arguments, it should be said, are the familiar ones, almost 
without exception. Dr. Hyslop conceives of Freedom as possibly 
“existing in all stages of development from pure determinism to 
absolute freedom” (p. 173), and holds that “the general doctrine 
and conception of heredity does not hinder us from supposing that 
freedom itself might be inherited” (p. 187). The latter passage is 
quoted, not so much as the surprising statement which it certainly is, 
-as because it shows how utterly the author confuses the phenomenal 
and the noumenal plane in his discussion of the problem, — and 
this, after having pointed out that very distinction as affording the 
clue to its solution. 

Only two more of the peculiarities of the discussion can be noticed 
here. Mr. Balfour is confuted at some length as a typical wecessi- 
tarian (p. 214 ff.). Again, of the deterministic interpretation of the 
act of a suicide, it is said: “If suicide attests what his character 
is, why did it not necessitate the act of self-destruction before?” 
(p. 221.) 

The treatment of Responsibility is somewhat unusual, — an ‘ inno- 
vation,’ as the author terms it. As here treated, Responsibility 
necessarily implies ‘ Velleity’ ; but it also implies a great deal more, 
i.¢., ‘moral development,’ in the most general sense. Hence, respon- 
sibility varies, while freedom need not do so. After the author’s 
very elaborate and intensely earnest defense of ‘ Velleity,’ as bear- 
ing on the question of human responsibility, and his suggestion that 
it may exist in an indefinite number of degrees, — one is considerably 
surprised that he should say, regarding freedom and responsibility: 
“The former may exist perfectly in non-moral and irrational beings, 
taking the latter to include the insane, imbecile, and certain classes 
of criminals, while the latter can exist only in moral agents” (p. 229). 
This is not an inadvertence. A few pages further on, he says: 
“Responsibility is thus conditioned much more by the range of 
knowledge, as applied to moral distinctions, than upon merely co- 
native capacity or elective choice” (p. 234). On this ground, appar- 
ently, ‘retributive punishment’ is ruled out. Punishment should 
have two objects only: ‘prevention’ and ‘correction.’ Dr. Hyslop’s 
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views on the subject of punishment are eminently just and humane; 
: | but here, again, his interpretation of ‘ Necessitarianism ’ is difficult 
| ; to understand. ‘“ Necessitarianism of the objective sort, which mag- 
| nifies the determining influence of environment, cannot even apply 
‘ } . . » preventive methods to agents who do not originate their own 
mW acts” (p. 241); while even ‘subjective necessitarianism’ cannot 
ai justify ‘corrective discipline,’ since it “must hold that character is 
Dh | an unalterable datum.” “Otherwise,” the author immediately adds, 
“there is absolutely no difference between freedomism and necessi- 
| tarianism” (p. 244). 
Chapter vi, “ The Nature of Conscience,” is perhaps the best in 
Wy | the book. As the title would suggest, this chapter is a careful analy- 
ah | sis of what is actually implied in our concept of ‘conscience.’ 
| | Chapter vii, “The Origin of Conscience,” on the other hand, 
invites some criticism. Two or three remarks will have to suffice. 
! The classification of theories is rather confusing, —¢.g., ‘ Nativism’ 
Wi is said to take three forms : ‘ Theism,’ ‘ Naturalism,’ and ‘ Intuitional- 
Hy | ism.’ This is an example of the author’s habit of making divisions, 
where the members are not mutually exclusive. Again, while one 


| has not the slightest interest in defending the theory of the empirical 
) origin of conscience, the criticisms of that theory here made often 
i, | seem lacking in point and vigor. Dr. Hyslop is quite right in hold- 
: ing that one’s acceptance of the theory of evolution does not neces- 
sarily commit one to any particular ‘type’ of ethical theory. By 
showing this earlier in the chapter, he might have saved a good deal 
mil of space for more profitable discussions. 

| As already said, it seems to me that chapter viii, “The Theories 
Wy and Nature of Morality,’’ should have been made much more promi- 
By Hi | nent and placed earlier in the book. Yet, short as the chapter is, it 
is weighed down with an over-elaborate classification of theories 
ay | which can only prove confusing. Why, ¢g., distinguish ‘altruistic 
I! hedonism’ from ‘utilitarianism’? (See p. 361.) In admitting that 
. ‘utilitarianism has always stood opposed to the selfish view of life” 
| (p. 356), the author admits a great deal too much; while his argu- 


ments against the theory do not indicate a sufficient recognition 
Wii! | either of its strong or of its weak points. As defii.ing his own posi- 
tion, Dr. Hyslop says: “ A general agreement with the position here 
} taken is embodied in Professor Dewey’s statement of the case” 
(p. 395). This is an unnecessarily roundabout way of saying that 
he falls in with the prevailing tendency, and practically adopts the 
theory of ‘self-realization,’ 
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The closing chapters—ix, “Morality and Religion,” and x, 
“Theory of Rights and Duties,’ — are among the best in the book. 
This does not, of course, imply one’s own acceptance of all the views 
expressed. Moreover, it seems to me that, in chapter ix, the author 
would have done quite as well to confine himself to showing that the 
acceptance of any religious creed, however orthodox, need not — any 
more than the acceptance of any form of the theory of evolution — 
determine the particular character of one’s ethical theory. The 
division of ‘rights’ into ‘natural’ and ‘acquired’ (p. 432) savors 
too much of a defunct theory which the author does not under- 
stand himself to hold. 

While the book which we have been examining is such as neces- 
sarily to call forth a great deal of adverse criticism, it would be unjust 
to close this review without again paying some tribute to the author's 
own attitude. The treatment is frank and manly throughout. It is 
not, after all, a small thing to write a treatise on Ethics without 
once lapsing into cant, or showing a spirit of animosity and unfair- 
ness toward one’s opponents. That Dr. Hyslop has accomplished 
this, cannot be denied by any candid read». East Asse. 


L’année psychologique. Publiée par H. Braunis et A. Binet, 
avec la collaboration de Tu. Ripor, V. Henrt, etc. I année, 
1894. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1895.— pp. vii, 619. 


Encouraged, we may suppose, by the success which has attended 
M. Pillon’s Année philosophique, now in its fifth year, MM. Beaunis 
and Binet have decided to issue yearly an Année psychologique, planned 
upon very similar lines. This first number contains a brief general 
introduction from the pen of M. Beaunis, and has three principal 
divisions: original articles’ (experimental researches from the 
Sorbonne Laboratory and elsewhere, and a paper upon the organi- 
zation of psychological laboratories in America); a synopsis of the 
most important psychological investigations of the year; and a 
psychological bibliography. 

Part I occupies 255 pages. It opens with two articles by 
MM. Binet and Henri upon memory for words and phrases, —a 
continuation of the series of memorial studies already published by 
the same authors. In the first investigation lists of unconnected 
words were read aloud to children and adults, and repeated or 


? Several of these will be given in epitome later, under the heading “ Summaries 
of Articles.” 
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written by them ‘from memory’ under certain constant conditions, 
The writers trace the variation of memory with age and with the 
number of words heard, and note the influence of the position of the 
word in its list, and of the meaning which attaches to it in the mind 
of the listener. They distinguish between ‘retentive’ and ‘imme- 
diate’ memory ; the number of words retained is only one-half to 
one-third of the number which can be repeated immediately after 
hearing, although the time-difference amount to no more than a few 
minutes. A paragraph which discusses the modes of memorial 
revival brings evidence to support Kiilpe’s recent polemic against 
the ‘memory image’ of the older associationism. 

For this inquiry there was psychological precedent enough. In 
their work upon memory for phrases, on the other hand, MM. Binet 
and Henri have “undertaken a voyage of discovery upon an almost 
unknown sea.” The method followed is similar to that just described : 
short prose paragraphs were read aloud, and written down ‘from 
memory’ by the auditors. The results, which are subjected to a 
thorough analysis under some half-dozen heads, serve inter alia to 
give a concrete form to Professor James’ schemata of the varying 
intensive values (values for consciousness) of the elements in a par- 
ticular ‘stream of thought.’ The research is a considerable addition 
to our knowledge of ideational, as distinct from sensational memory. 

The two succeeding discussions fall into line with a fairly large 
number of recent French essays. MM. Binet and Passy exhibit 
‘sketches from nature’ of the mentality of certain well-known 
dramatic authors, — MM. V. Sardou, A. Dumas, A. Daudet, FE. Pail- 
leron, H. Meilhac, E. de Goncourt, and F. Coppée. It would seem 
that the interview is to take rank as a psychological method beside 
the questionnaire. In the present instance the point at issue was 
the mechanism of the creative imagination. Many facts of interest 
are brought to light with regard to the times and seasons of literary 
composition, the furniture of the mind during the period of ‘ inspira- 
tion,’ etc. Their validity, however, is naturally in great measure no 
more than individual. 

Much more elaborate is M. Binet’s study of M. F. de Curel, a 
writer who evinces a dédoublement de conscience during the progress of 
his plays. At first he is conscious of an intense personal effort, an 
output of his own mind; he ‘creates,’ projecting his ideas and 
feelings, in the endeavor after characters and situations. As the 
work progresses he becomes ‘absorbed’ in it. His conceptions 
cease to be puppets; they become himself, and ‘guide his pen.’ 
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The absorption is never quite complete, nor is it a permanent mental 
state. It is capable, in some degree, of voluntary induction. 

The last of the Sorbonne contributions is a piece of experimental 
work in phonetics, by M. Weeks. By the aid of a ‘spirograph’ the 
author was able to ascertain the pressure of air in the mouth during 
speaking, and the movements of the ve/um falati. He finds, e.g., 
that the final 4 and /, or @ and 4, in German words are not identical 
sounds, as has been currently supposed. — An appendix gives a 
complete table of the year’s work at the Sorbonne laboratory. 

The three articles which follow are all from the hand of Professor 
Flournoy, of Geneva. The first deals with the association of ideas. 
A number of persons were required to write down ten words, and to 
make ten drawings upon a sheet of paper. ‘The results are referred 
to milieu (present surroundings with their suggestions, events of the 
immediate past, suggestions arising from the actual experiment), 
recent occurrences, habit (taste, profession), and unknown causes. 
The writer's direct aim is to trace the influence of ‘surroundings.’ 
This influence is much stronger for words than for drawings; the 
reverse is true of habit. Nearly 50 per cent, both of words and 
drawings, were inexplicable. M. Flournoy discusses the value of 
the experiments for the determination of the ‘ next-lying’ association, 
and concludes that the conditions are too complex to allow of any 
positive inference. The method is important as throwing some light 
upon processes of very great obscurity, and as giving expression to 
certain individual tendencies of association, not readily discoverable 
by other means. 

The second paper describes a case of ‘ personification,’ —a side- 
form of colored hearing, in which the place of the color is taken by 
the image (principally visual) of a person, animal, or thing. The 
author attempts an explanation, in terms of early associations formed 
in a mind characterized by a highly receptive imagination. 

In his third contribution Professor Flournoy offers an experimentum 
crucis in demonstration of the non-existence of innervation sensations. 
A collection of objects is formed, which are all of equal weight, but 
differ in form, size, and material; and the experimentee is directed 
to classify them in the order of weight. The smallest are found to 
be judged the heaviest. If he possessed sensations of innervation 
he would either not be deceived at all, or would fall into the opposite 
error. An attempt is made to obtain a quantitative estimation 
of the illusion. ‘There are very considerable individual differences. 

The statistical account of American psychological laboratories was 
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a compiled by Professor Delabarre, on the basis of answers to a 
. . . . 

a circular of questions furnished by the various directors. It is by far 
Wat the best report of the kind accessible, being clear in arrangement, 
} | and authentic in information. 

| Part II (notices, summaries, reviews, necrology, etc.) occupies 
Wat pp. 257-538. Some 200 books and articles are selected for mention 


| and criticism. The lion’s share of this laborious task has fallen to 
i MM. Binet and Henri. The work of selection seems to have been 
By! carefully performed, except that one does not always see why 
| | publications of the years 1892 and 1893 have been introduced 
mr) |! among those of 1894. In the great majority of cases the abstracts 
| are full and clear, and the criticisms appended are constructive — 
suggestive — as well as destructive. Cajal’s Structure du systeme 
} nerveux is summarized by M. Courtier; Vialet’s Centres cérébraux de 
Za vision, and Mosso’s Température du cerveau, by M. Beaunis ; Kiilpe’s 
Grundriss, and Wundt’s Phys. Psych., 4th ed., are reviewed by 
Dr. Meumann, etc., etc. One of the most useful features of this Part 
is the grouping together for discussion of essays upon the same or 
cognate subjects (¢.g., of those upon emotive theory, by Binet; upon 
| paramnesia, by Courtier; or upon Miiller-Lyer’s optical illusion, by 
) | Binet). Notes of this kind are of the utmost assistance to workers 
| | in a field whose literature is so scattered as is that of psychology.’ 


Part III, a bibliography of the year 1894, tabulates 1217 titles 
| ; under 26 co6rdinate rubrics. It is again curious to find a good deal 

of the work of 1893 included in the list. The /’sychological Jndex, 
" | which confined itself strictly to the output of 1894, comprised 1312 
| 4] titles, and it was not complete. The French bibliography must, 
| consequently, be still more incomplete; although it is probably 
a perfect, or nearly so, on the side of French psychology. It is 
|| primarily intended for French readers, — all titles being translated. 
i This will surely impair its general value ;* and the principle of 
; translation is foreign to the best bibliographical usage. 

On the whole, the editors may be heartily congratulated on the 
success of their first issue. The value of the periodical is fully 
proportionate to the immense amount of labor which its composition 
must have involved. B. Titcuenen. 


1 1 Their value has already been recognized by the Review ; cf. vol. IV, Nos. 2 
| and 3. It is to be hoped that they may become a regular item in the contents of 
the psychological journals as well. 

2 Professor Baldwin writes that he has already found difficulty in ordering from 
{ the bibliography (/’sych. Rev., vol. IV, p. 403). I shall discuss elsewhere the 
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Kant's Erkenntnistheorie und Metaphysik in den vier Perioden 
threr Entwickelung. Von Epvuarp vON HARTMANN. Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Friedrich, 1894. — pp. xiv, 256. 


Works upon the philosophy of Kant have increased so fast in 
Germany during the last few years that the appearance of a new 
book on that subject has come to awaken little interest outside the 
ranks of the special ‘ Kantian scholars.” The book before us, 
however, though of very moderate compass, is likely to attract a 
considerable amount of attention, both on account of the eminence 
of the author and the radical divergence of his views from those of 
most commentators. It appears to be the outcome of a desire 
(which many have doubtless shared with the author) to finally settle 
accounts with the Critical Philosophy, and leave Kant behind. In 
the author’s own words, the book undertakes to give “an exposi- 
tion of Kant’s doctrine in its inner systematic connection, to trace 
the origin and growth of his views, and to show from his results how 
far Kant has really accomplished what he sought to do ; and further, 
what significance his labors have for the philosophical consciousness 
of our time ”’ (p. iv). 

Hartmann has already treated extensively of the various sides 
of Kant’s philosophy in the exposition of his own system. In the 
field of Metaphysics and Theory of Knowledge, there appeared in 
1871 Das Ding an sich und seine Beschaffenheit, which was after- 
wards published under the more ambitious title, A7itische Grundleg- 
ung des transcendentalen Realismus. Though the author’s general 
attitude towards the Critical Philosophy remains the same as in the 
work just mentioned, the book before us gives a much more 
systematic and complete account of Kant’s theoretical philosophy. 
The development of that system is regarded as falling into four 
periods, and an attempt is made to give an historical explanation of 
the form which Kant’s problem assumed from time to time. The 
first period extends to 1769, the second from 1769 to 1776, the 
third from 1776 to 1789, and the fourth,—the period of the third 
Critique, —from 1789 to 1790. 

The most important contribution to the history of the development 
of Kant’s problem is contained in the treatment of the second period 
(pp. 15-75). In this connection extensive use is made of the 


dangers and waste of time attending the preparation of three separate psychologi- 
cal indexes. The third list for 1894 — that of the Zeitsch. f. Psych. —is not yet 
published. 
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Dissertation of 1770, and the hitherto little known Vorlesungen iiber 
die Metaphysik (published by Politz in 1821). The abandonment of 
the position, maintained in the Désserfation, that sensibility gives us 
only a knowledge of phenomena, while thought reveals the nature of 
things as they are, and the adoption of complete Phenomenalism, 
were necessitated, it is claimed, by Kant’s confusion in equating 
sense with receptivity, and understanding with spontaneity. “In 
order to support this view, he attacked his own fundamental assump- 
tions, by separating the pure forms of sense from those of thinking, 
and supposing that the employment of the former in sensibility neces- 
sarily implied their essential kinship with sense. ... Matter of 
perception, and pure forms of perception were accordingly grouped 
together under sensibility or passive receptivity, and the forms of 
thought alone were placed on the side of intellect or spontaneity” 
(p. 63). But when this separation had been made, it soon became 
evident that the forms of thought, in order to have a rea/ application, 
required a content which in turn presupposed the pure forms of 
perception. The valid use of the categories could not, therefore, 
extend beyond that of the pure forms of sense. When this point 
was reached, argues Hartmann, Kant must have seen that either the 
pure forms of perception, like the pure forms of thought, afford a 
knowledge of things as they are, or that both alike are restricted in 
their application to phenomena. He had, however, already found it 
impossible to maintain the former view, and, moreover, the influence 
of Hume was decisive for the latter alternative. “It was only 
necessary that Kant should accept Hume’s doctrine of immanent or 
phenomenal causality, and extend it to the other categories, in order 
to bring about a complete transformation in the point of view” 
(p. 65). Thus Kant became a Phenomenalist because he saw 
that this was the only way to satisfy the excessive demands of the 
rationalistic claim for objectively valid a priori knowledge — a motive 
directly opposed to that which led the English Sensationalists to the 
same point of view (p. 69). 

For, as the author maintains throughout the work, Kant was 
concerned, not with a survey of all kinds of knowledge, but only with 
that from pure concepts a priori. The Critique of Pure Reason has 
for its task the determination of the extent, and demonstration of the 
validity of this latter kind of knowledge. It is true that in pure 
Natural Science, as in Mathematics and Metaphysics, Kant will only 
dignify propositions that are synthetic and apodictically certain with 
the name of knowledge (p. 78 ff.). “The assertion, so often made, 
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that Kant has shown the limits of the use of reason, only proves that 
he who makes it has not read or has not understood Kant’s works. 
For Kant the problem was exclusively to determine where the 
bounds of apodictically certain Metaphysic, é.¢., a prior? knowledge 
of reason, are to be drawn” (p. 93). And further, it was never 
Kant’s intention to investigate whether or not we can know anything 
regarding the thing-in-itself, but he contented himself with showing 
that we can never know anything of it with apodictic certainty, i<., 
a priori (cf. pp. 94, 122). 

When we understand Kant’s problem in this light, it has, of course, 
ceased to have any significance for us. If there are a priori judg- 
ments in Logic and Mathematics, they are merely formal, and must 
receive all their meaning by way of induction. ‘We conclude, 
therefore,” the author continues, “that there neither is, nor can be, 
a real use of reason a friori, and that the investigation regarding the 
limits of such a use is wholly without an object” (p. 93). The 
entire problem of the A. @. r. V. has therefore only an historical 
significance for us. “What we to-day understand by Science, and 
strive to attain by means of philosophical investigation and meta- 
physical speculation, Kant regarded as something beneath his 
dignity, and therefore never subjected it to epistemological consid- 
eration” (p. 93). 

Such is Hartmann’s general statement of Kant’s problem, and his 
estimate of its importance for us. When treating of particular 
doctrines of the Critigue, his standpoint is always what he himself 
describes as that of ‘transcendental Realism.’ Since criticisms of 
Kant from this standpoint are by no means new, and have been 
repeatedly answered, I shall content myself with stating one or two 
of the more important objections which the author brings forward. 
How can the sensation, he asks, as a purely subjective idea, bestow 
reality upon an object? How can it be said to have more or a 
different kind of reality from the concept, and how does it impart to 
the latter a reality which it does not itself possess? It is only 
possible to understand this function of the sensation when we take 
into account its transcendental reference to the thing-in-itself as its 
cause (p. 99 ff.). Moreover, it is contended, Kant completely fails 
to get any objectivity by the application of his own principles. In 
spite of his various ‘refutations of Idealism’ he is only able to 
distinguish his system from that of Berkeley by an illicit reference to 
the transcendental object. “Kant in his third period repeatedly 
uses ‘objective’ and ‘objective reality’ in an exclusively transcen- 
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dental sense, even in passages where he is seeking to express his 
i own positive doctrine. Still more frequently, however, the words 
Wi waver between the two meanings. And this ambiguity which renders 
| the meaning so difficult for the reader is necessary in order to 
disguise the sharp contradiction and his actual metaphysic ” (pp. 112, 
| 113). Again, it is urged, Kant does not impart to his thing-in-itself 
| 


any positive characteristic, and makes the intellectual element the 
i sole determining factor in experience. It is, however, necessary that 
ah the thing-in-itself should determine by its positive character the 
| particular category to be applied in each instance (pp. 118, 119). 
When we turn to the treatment of Kant’s fourth period (pp. 228- 


4 | i 256), we find that Hartmann regards the Critigue of Judgment asa 
! it distinct advance on, and in many respects a reversal of, Kant’s former 
ai position. “In the subordination of Causality to Teleology, and in 


Oh) the concept of Purpose . . . Kant inaugurated a new stage in the 
history of Metaphysic, and also a new period in his own develop- 
ment” (p.235). He reached this point of view too late, however, to 
see its complete significance, or to transform his system in the light 
/ which it brought to him. Like Moses, he had glimpses from afar of 

| the Promised Land into which it was not permitted him to enter. 
And so Hartmann finds he was constantly held back and hindered 

. | by the conclusions of his earlier works from completely transforming 


those conclusions in the light of his new principle. Thus he always 

i} | ; hesitates to make Purposiveness a principle of objective determina- 
| tion, and only claims that it is a principle according to which we 
mi) || must think certain forms of reality. But this solution of the 
} | Antinomy between Mechanism and Teleology is, Hartmann main- 
tains, no solution at all. There can be no distinction between a 
regulative and a constitutive principle (pp. 190, 191). “It is a 
greater contradiction to suppose that we are condemned to think of 
a thing as possible and at the same time as impossible, than that we 
Wh find a contradiction in reality itself” (p. 247). It was only the 
y shadow of his earlier philosophy that prevented Kant from seeing 
a) the real scope and objective validity of the category of Purpose. 


J. E. CREIGHTON. 
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[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E.= International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Mon.= Philosophische Monatshefte ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische 
Studien ; Rev. Ph.= Revue Philosophique; R. I. d. Fil.= Rivista Italiana di 
Filosofia; V.f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie ; Z. 
Sf. Ph. = Leitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 
d@. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. 
Jahr. = Philosophisches Fahrbuch; Rev. de Mét. = Revue de Métaphysique et 
Morale ; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie. — Other titles are 
self-explanatory.] 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Preliminary Report on Imitation. Jostan Royce. Psych. 

Rev., II, 3, pp. 217-235. 

In considering the more obvious cases of Imitation, we find that 
the process involves the throwing light upon an uncontrollable per- 
cept (the object imitated) by setting the controllable imitative act 
beside it. Other cases show that Imitation sets off our conscious- 
ness of the original by virtue of the very contrast that mingles with 
the similarity. It is plain, therefore, that we may expect to find 
imitations which, not only by accident but intentionally, represent 
one set of sense data in terms of activities that give us data belong- 
ing to another sense, or to any otherwise contrasted group of experi- 
ences. It is obvious that our thoughts are, in this general sense, 
conscious processes by which we constantly mean to imitate the 
truth of the things that we experience. Equally obvious is the fact 
that to think experience is to translate it into terms which are decid- 
edly foreign to its character, as it comes to us apart from such ideal 
reconstruction. It may be said that to go on in this fashion is in 
the end to include nearly all the psychical processes under this one 
term. It is possible, however, to distinguish Imitation from the 
other mental processes by defining it as follows: An imitation is a 
more or less conscious motor adjustment that tends to emphasize or 
interpret a series of relatively external experiences by furnishing from 
within the conscious counterpart of some one or more of the aspects 
of the first series — a counterpart which is both like and unlike the 
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original, and whose contrast is therefore often as instructive as its 
| | similarity. Lower cases of imitative functions already show us the 
; Bi contrast, in the midst of similarity, between the imitative process 
Hil and the sensory stimuli. Higher up, this contrast is itself made an 
object of consciousness. Imitation and model are contrasted series 
| of presentations whose relation keeps them apart. Hence it is, 
| | psychologically speaking, that Imitation is the one source of our 
i yh whole series of conscious distinctions between subject and object, 
y HI thought and truth, deed and ideal, impulse and conscience, inner 
| MW world and external world. The contrast between model and imita- 
i i | | tion is the first appearance in consciousness of that differentiation 
Wii! which, in the end, makes internal and external experience, not merely 
aa qualitatively different, but consciously discriminated. 
Davip IRons. 


Recherches expérimentales sur les différents types d'images. 
Ducas. Rev. Ph., XX, 3, pp. 284-292. 


The object of these experiments was not the discovery of new 
bi facts, but the further illustration of laws already known. Carefully 
| selected words were given to various subjects and a record kept of 

| the images called up. The following conclusions were reached. 

4 | The mind cultivates whatever is most useful to it. One class of 

hill intellects thinks by means of signs, with only vague and indefinite 

Tat images of its original sensations and perceptions, or without such 

images altogether. Another class thinks by means of images clearly 

and distinctly reproduced. Among thinkers of the latter order we 
find two types: (1) Analytic, simplifying its images by reducing them 
to the representation of a single characteristic ; (2) synthetic, ampli- 
fying its images, and enriching them with vivid details. The first 

i type is valuable if it selects the most important characteristic of its 

| objects for representation, while the excellence of the second type 

i depends upon its power to present its images in an orderly and 

rational succession. A. J. Hamu. 


In what sense are Psychical States extended? F. H. Braviey. 

Mind, No. 14, pp. 225-235. 

Hi} To predicate extension of the soul, when the soul is taken together 
and as one, is impossible. That is no better than it would be to 
term the soul acid, or salt, or fragrant. For, in the soul, extension 

is not a universal head or law under which adjectives fall: and, as 
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an adjective, it is not all-pervasive. It is really but one among a 
number of predicates, its position partial, its rank secondary. But 
the soul has features which are extended, and im respect of these 
features it is extended. This distinction between what the soul has 
and that which it is, —the distinction between what the soul is 
itself as a whole or directly, and what again it is indirectly and 
merely in respect of its parts, — is the solution of the problem. 
H. C. Howe. 


ETHICAL. 


Les abus de l’inconnaissable en morale. ALFRED FOvILLEE. 
Rev. Ph., XX, 5, pp. 457-481. 


There has been a justifiable reaction against the materialistic form 
of determinism. ‘This reaction has assumed two forms. The first 
places the mind and its essential modes of action among the true 
factors of determinism ; the second proposes to substitute a psychical 
(and also physical) indeterminism which regards the Unknown and 
Unknowable as the profound, ever active source of reality. It is 
our purpose to examine this second form. In our opinion the 
philosophy of the contingent rests upon a paralogism. It proposes 
to suppress or suspend the essential condition of knowledge, v7z., the 
universality of the principle of Contradiction, and of the principle of 
Sufficient Reason. It annihilates the Known, or brings it under 
suspicion, to the profit of the Unknown. This Unknowable, rep- 
resented as ‘spirit,’ being an irrational spirit, unintelligent and 
unintelligible, is, in fact, the old matter of the ancients. But is not 
the hypothesis of an Unknowable necessary for morals? On the 
contrary, the natural result of the philosophy of the contingent is 
amoralism. ‘The will, like a molecule of matter, always has a cause 
of action. We may not be able to understand this cause, or an act 
of the will, or, indeed, any sort of action taken abstractly, but any 
particular act is explicable precisely because it is particularly deter- 
mined. One may ask: “ What is an act which is not determined?” 
What would you think of a physicist, chemist, or psychologist, who, 
being unable to enumerate the causes of certain phenomena in their 
respective domains, should declare that they were uncaused, or 
should attribute them to the miraculous intervention of some deity? 
We are free in both the practical and scientific senses of the word, 
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if the future can be determined entirely by our own determination, 
z.é., if it is the result of our ideas, our sentiments, and our character. 
Even if one could prove the necessity of contingency for morality, it 
would be necessary to detach the element of contingency from the 
other elements in order to consider it in isolation. If you mix 
spontaneity, understanding, the idea and desire of freedom, with the 
contingency of acts unpredictable, your result will not belong entirely 
to the undetermined, but partly to the determined. Like freedom, 
responsibility loses all meaning, if it is grounded on an absolute 
contingency which escapes all knowledge. ‘To be morally responsi- 
ble is to be self-determined, but the self is not an indifferent force. 
Further, to say an act is determined by our /wre self explains nothing, 
because (1) my fwre self has no determination which distinguishes 
it from yours; (2) there is nothing to determine whether one act 
rather than any other should issue from its depths. Nor does this 
theory give any account of the moral good. Far from having a 
superior right, the moral law is a most insolent impiety towards 
spontaneity. The authority of moral ideas has no other origin than 
the mind’s tendency towards equilibrium. D. R. Major. 


The Motives to Moral Conduct. A. Dorinc. Int. J. E., V., 3, 

PP- 361-375. 

This paper, read recently before the Berlin Section of the German 
Society for Ethical Culture, is a brief statement of the writer’s view as 
developed more fully in his book, PAc/osophische Giiterlehre. “ Every 
principle that aspires to dominance among mankind must make it its 
first aim to gain over the convictions, to win the intellectual adher- 
ence of men; only from this point, by a gradual growth inwards, 
can it conquer their hearts.” Then arises the question as to the 
preponderant impulse, in accordance with the constitution of human 
nature, in the establishment of moral sentiment. The motives to 
goodness are : religious conviction, goodness for its own sake, logical 
reasonableness, individual profit, sympathy, habit, custom, love of 
honor, ‘sense of honor,’ and conscience. These are subjected to a 
threefold test, with the result that “the strongest among the motives 
of higher human nature is that which arises from our craving for 
self-esteem ; its purest and best-sanctioned mode of operation is that 
which . .. we find in conscience.” And the most perfect disposition 
to goodness is attained by the endeavor “to acquire im conscience 
a true value for one’s self, a true warrant for one’s existence.” 

W. B. ELKIN. 
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The Ethical Consequences of the Doctrine of Immortality. 
W. Lurostawskt. Int. J. E., V. 3, pp. 309-324. 


A person’s aims and the comparative strength of his different 
motives to action vary according to his conception of life. The 
believer in immortality, therefore, may have all the earthly motives 
to action which the unbeliever has, but he has additional ones 
besides, which change the influence of the former. Hence the doc- 
trine of immortality is naturally calculated to have a twofold influ- 
ence on conduct: by adding new motives, and by altering the old 
ones. But it is only among philosophers that we find a full illustra- 
tion of the relation between belief in this doctrine and human con- 
duct. The doctrine of immortality is capable of proof — not, of 
course, to every one, for some individuals cannot grasp or realize the 
necessary conceptions, just as some persons cannot master the truths 
of higher mathematics. And having acquired knowledge of immor- 
tality “not less certain than any other part of scientific knowledge,” 
one may regard calmly, not only the death of one’s self, but also 
the death of one’s nearest friends. ‘The poorest man, if he is a 
philosopher, may, after death, be more independent than the richest 
millionaire.”’ Death is a kind of progress, and life a field of exercise 
for our intellectual and moral faculties. ‘The knowledge of immor- 
tality leaves us no other fear than the fear of our own injustice, and 
if we are always certain that death cannot bereave us of our intellec- 
tual and moral wealth, we do not mind the danger of death in the 
war with oppression, injustice, and crime.” W. B. ELK. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Mr. Balfour's Dialectics. HERBERT SPENCER. Fortnightly 
Review, June, 1895, pp. 861-873. 


The comforting character of a belief is not an adequate reason for 
entertaining it. The supposition that the universe is constituted so 
as to minister to man’s “ needs and aspirations,” is not in accordance 
with the facts. In adopting this view, Mr. Balfour assumes the ex- 
istence of a Rational Creator, since the view in question is only 
tenable on this assumption. While agreeing with his estimate of the 
relative shares of Authority and Reason in determining our beliefs, 
one must insist that Reason cannot essentially discredit Reason. If 
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any other ruler is raised to the throne, in part or for a time, it is by 
Reason that this is done. The supremacy of Reason is exercised in 
the act of choosing the Authority. The choice is determined by the 
comparative degrees of trustworthiness of the various Authorities as 
ascertained by experience. When, as in the present case, the con- 
tending Authorities are those of Religion and Science, Reason is 
compelled to choose the Authority of the latter, for Science is steadily 
becoming more reliable, while the dicta of Theology are being shown 
more untrustworthy every day.— We may now take up Mr. Balfour’s 
attack on my fundamental position. He describes me as holding 
that, beyond what we think and know, and in closest relation with it, 
lies an infinite field we never can know, and yet which cannot be 
ignored without making what we know meaningless. He goes on to 
say that I have failed to see that, if the certitudes of Science lose 
themselves in the depths of unfathomable mystery, it may well be 
that out of these same depths the certitudes of Religion emerge. 
But I have nowhere denied that the certitudes of Religion may so 
emerge. That would be inconsistent. I only demur to Mr. Balfour's 
statement that they do. If they have emerged, how comes it that so 
many different conceptions of the Deity have been entertained, not 
only at different times, but by different persons at the same time? 
Assuming further that the conception of a Rational Creator, as it 
exists for Mr. Balfour, is the only true one, it must be shown that 
there are some mentally representable traits which constitute it, for 
thinking, truly so-called, implies mental representation of the things 
and processes named. The essential traits must, however, be un- 
representable, since they must be mere abstractions of human activi- 
ties existing unlocalized and multiplied to infinity. The assertion of 
their existence, therefore, becomes merely the blank form of a 
thought, and expresses merely one of those pseudo-ideas which 
delude us in all departments of knowledge. The difference between 


_ Mr. Balfour’s consciousness of that which lies behind appearances 


and the consciousness of those he opposes, is that he persists in sup- 
posing himself to have thoughts when, under close examination, all 
the components of thoughts have vanished, while they candidly 
admit that when such components have disappeared the thoughts 
have vanished also. Davin Irons. 
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Reality and Causation. W.Caruite. Mind, No.13, pp. 82-91; 

No. 14, pp. 213-224. 

In searching for an ultimate criterion in Philosophy, we find that 
one frequently employed is that of the natural use of language. 
That this appeal to common use is justified will be best seen from 
the fact, that the process by which we prove an individual thing 
comes under a conception is the very same as the process by which, 
in the first instance, we have constituted the conception. Are all 
questions of Philosophy, then, only questions as to the meanings of 
words? An unsuspectedly large portion of them are. If, however, 
it is certain that the natural use of language may be appealed to as 
a final criterion, it is none the less true that the popular use of 
language is the most fertile source of philosophical error. An 
examination of words expressive of elementary notions, such as 
Reality and Causation, will furnish an indication of the way in which 
these two positions may be reconciled.— What happens when we 
first learn the signification of the word ‘real’? I have certain mus- 
cular and tactual sensations, peculiar to me, as I grasp the object, 
and an auditory sensation, common to both of us, as I utter the word 
‘real.’ You have certain muscular and tactual sensations, peculiar 
to you, as you grasp the object, and an auditory sensation, common 
to both of us and recognized to be similar to the former sensation 
of sound, as you utter the word ‘real’ in turn to show that you 
understand and concur. At first, therefore, our ideal of Reality 
embraces the element of tangibility and that of the concurrence of 
others. We apply the conception next to a sound, to distinguish a 
real from a fancied sound; and thus drop the element of tangibility. 
We may apply it next to objects not perceived by us, or to the world 
as it existed antecedent to consciousness; and then we drop so 
important a part of its connotation that the applicability of the 
word itself becomes the great dispute of Philosophy. This extension 
of application, with accompanying attenuation of meaning, is the fact 
which gives the solution of the problem with which we started. 
When the meaning of the type is in question, language is justly 
regarded as the last court of appeal; where the applicability of the 
words is doubtful, language will mislead the unwary. — The view that 
antecedence and consequence are the sole content of the idea of 
causation will not square with the facts. Those who maintain this 
position have begun with those applications of the word which have 
the widest range and the minimum of connotation. As in the case 
of Reality, the word means more in the type instance than in its 
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derivative applications. For the ordinary man, ‘to cause anything’ 
is ‘to do something’; to move an object, for example. There are 
three things involved in this conception. (1) There is motion on the 
part of the mover and the thing moved. (2) The motion on the 
part of the cause is prior to, or at least simultaneous with, the motion 
of the thing moved. (3) The cause is not manifestly moved by some- 
thing else. The type-notion of cause thus primarily involves refer- 
ence to a living being as something which can of itself originate 
action. When we say that a stone sinks in water because of its 
relatively greater specific gravity, we are evidently using ‘cause’ in 
a secondary sense. It is in a case like this that the meaning of 
Cause becomes entangled with the meaning of Law, and that we come 
into contact for the first time with the conception of invariable suc- 
cession as a characteristic of causation. Davip Inoms. 


The Evolution of Religion. BERNARD BosAnquet. Int. J. E., 
V, 4, PP- 432-444. 


The principle of evolution applied to the history of religion is 
valuable in two ways. (1) It helps us to explain the lower forms by 
the higher. Instead of maintaining that, since religion may be 
traced back to dreams, it itself is but a dream, evolution helps us, 
knowing the highest development of religion, to appreciate the divine 
impulse in its early stages. Thus we are freed from the task of 
trying to define religion by some element common to all, even the 
lowest, forms. (2) Evolution enables us to understand the conflict 
of form and substance, the occurrence of contradictory phases in the 
same religion, by showing us that the human spirit is the same, what- 
ever formal attitude it may take. The three phases of religious 
development correspond to the three phases of conscious experience : 
the world or object, the self or subject, their unity or God. In the 
objective period of religion, man’s consciousness is largely absorbed 
in the world about him. Though not unmindful of himself and of 
some connection between himself and the outer world, he regards 
that self as one natural object among others, and seeks to explain 
the connection by deifying some stone or river. This is fetishism. 
Its morality is limited in scope to the members of one family or 
tribe, which the fetish guards. Or we have ancestor-worship, where 
the object of adoration is not, as Mr. Spencer holds, a real ancestor 
deified, but the fetish regarded as an ancestor because regarded as 
specially connected with the tribe. When fetishism develops into 
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anthropomorphism, when man is deified, though but as a natural 
object, we have the boundary between objective and subjective 
religion. The latter absolutely refuses to find God anywhere but in 
spirit or mind; it despises and defies nature. The two great ex- 
amples are Judaism and Mahometanism. But the highest religion is 
absolute religion, where the unity between mind and nature is 
apprehended as that divinity which progressively reveals itself in the 
spirit of man, and also in the order and beauty of the natural world 


from which he issues. MARGARET WASHBURN. 


HISTORICAL. 


Die Lehre des Anaxagoras vom Geist und der Seele. Emir 
ArvetH. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., VIII, 1, pp. 59-85. 


Anaxagoras has generally been regarded as the inquirer who first 
introduced into philosophy the notion of mind as distinct from that 
of matter. ‘This view, however, has not gone uncontested. Brucker, 
Tiedemann, Kern, Grote, Peiper, and Windelband all dispute this 
service of Anaxagoras to philosophy, and hold that the Nous is only 
one amongst other material principles. It is different from other 
matter only by being thinner, more aether-like. Zeller takes a medi- 
ating position, regarding the Nous as incorporeal, yet as occupying 
space. The doctrine is to him half-materialistic : Anaxagoras began 
the breach between mind and matter, but did not complete it. 
Freudenthal and Heinze are defenders of the spirituality of the 
Nous. The author takes up in detail the following grounds urged 
by those who assert the corporeality of the noétic principle. (1) Nous 
is called by Anaxagoras xpjya (fragm. 6). But that xpjya is not 
used here in the sense-of a corporeal thing, is shown by Aristotle (AZe7. 
I. 8. 989 a 30ff.); also by the words in fragm. 6: peretye dv daxdvrwv 
Tew. (2) Anaxagoras calls the Nous Aerrérarov 
(fragm. 6), and because this is a physical attribute, the Nous must 
be corporeal. But the metaphorical application of physical attri- 
butes to psychical phenomena is universal, ¢.g., hot passion, sharp 
wit, deep feeling, etc. Further, we find in Homer paris Aerry, and 
in Euripides Aerrds vots. (3) In Plato’s Cratylus (413 c) it is said of 
Nous that it orders all things and passes through all things. This 
ascription of motion to the Nous, it is asserted, implies its corporeal- 
ity. But the context shows, says the author, that this is an impossible 
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interpretation. (4) Fragm. 6: voos 8 mas dpowds 6 xai 
6 éAdcowv. The reference here is not to the corporeally larger and 
smaller, as urged by the defenders of the corporeality of the Nous, 
but to the greater or smaller spiritual endowment. Further, there is 
to be added to the inconclusiveness of these arguments for the 
material nature of Nous, the fact of their inherent improbability. The 
Hylozoist had conceived of all matter as intelligent, and it is not 
likely that Anaxagoras could have taken the retrograde step of 
positing two matters, one intelligent and the other unintelligent. 
Nor would there, on this view, be any meaning in the testimony of 
Aristotle that Anaxagoras brought forward a new principle in philoso- 
phy, if the principle were, like that of the Hylozoists, only that of 
matter endowed with intelligence. The entire separation of the 
principles of matter and mind is further testified to by Diog. Laert. 
(II. 6) and Cicero (De nat. deor. 1. 11). Further, the Nous is 
unmixed. It does not enter into concrete things as a component 
part. It is transcendent. In defense of this, the author cites and 
interprets Aristotle (De an. III. 4. 429 a 20; Met. IV. 5,1009 25). 
Further, the Nous is absolute (cf. fragm. 6; also Craty/us, 413); on 
the other hand, matter is conditioned. Again, the Nous is simple 
(De an. I. 2. 405416). Material things, on the other hand, are 
all composite ; for in every material thing is a part of everything 
else (é€v mavrds potpa éveot.). But by calling the Nous simple, 
Anaxagoras thereby denied at once that it is composed of varied 


parts, and, by implication, its corporeality. W. A. H. 


Zu Anaxagoras. E. Zevcver. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., VIII, 2, pp. 

151, 152. 

Zeller defends his exposition of fragm. 7 (5): év mavri mavrds potpa 
éveots olor Kai vois He had said, in a. 
Griech., 1, 994 (5th ed.), of the Anaxagorean Nous “that parts of it 
are in the particular things.” This was attacked in the Archiv. 
VIII, 1. by Arleth, who asserted that in the doctrine of Anaxagoras 
Nous was indivisible and transcendent. Zeller finds support for his 


position in fragm. 8 (6). W. A. H. 


Die Lehre des Anaxagoras vom Geist und der Seele. Emit 
Arteru. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., VIII, 2, pp. 190-205. 


The question has been raised amongst a number of modern inves- 
tigators whether the Anaxagorean Nous is a personality, and most of 
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them have answered in the negative. Zeller notes that the two most 
important marks of personality are wanting in this Nous, z7z., free self- 
determination and self-consciousness. Arleth combats both points. 
He instances that the imparting by the Nous of the first impulse 
to cosmical movement indicates free self-determination, but further 
questions the statement that such self-determination is really an 
essential mark of personality. As to the matter of self-conscious- 
ness, he points out that the ascription of omniscience to the Nous 
and the denial of self-consciousness involve a contradiction; but 
Anaxagoras gives unqualified expression to this attribute of omnis- 
cience. Further, the Nous is all-powerful, yet, according to the 
view of those who deny the personality, the Nous has no power over 
his own psychical acts, albeit the Nous-doctrine is constructed on 
the admitted analogy of human understanding, which has such 
power. The very term Nous carries with it the implication of self- 
consciousness, and is meaningless without it. A deity without self- 
consciousness would be merely the arena for the passing to and fro 
of thoughts indifferent and unknown to it, vots dvéyros. Again, such 
a conception makes the relation of the world-reason to the reason of 
the individual unintelligible. If, furthermore, the Nous were imper- 
sonal and unconscious, the world would be really under the rule of 
ciuappévyn, a view which Anaxagoras avowedly rejects. One must 
conclude that the Nous of Anaxagoras was conceived as a personal- 
ity. There is a further question, 7z., whether he distinguished 
between mind and soul. It has generally been held that he re- 
garded them as different aspects of the same thing: there is only 
one spirit; as world-mover, transcendent, it is mind; as immanent 
principle of life, it is soul. It is rather a question of manner than of 
matter. This immanence, however, cannot be ascribed to Anax- 
agoras. The description of the unmixed nature and the independ- 
ence, absoluteness, of the Nous is against such a view, and, in every 
case where the divine principle is referred to as source of motion, it 
is always as a transcendent cause and never as immanent. 
W. A. H. 


Kant comme savant. G. Mirnaup. Rev. Ph., XX, 5, pp. 

482-510. 

M. Drews in an elaborate work entitled Xanf’s Naturphilosophie 
als Grundlage seines Systems, maintains that from 1755 to 1781 
Kant’s main object was to justify a physical dynamism against a 
physical mechanism. The Critigue of Pure Reason is the last and 
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supreme effort in this direction. It supplies us with universal 
and necessary laws, and furnishes the foundation for a Philosophy 
of Nature. The Kant of M. Drews is essentially a philosopher of 
nature. We may ask: Does science owe to Kant any permanent 
advance? Did he produce in this field anything durable? He 
devoted some attention to Physical Geography, but he discovered no 
new facts. He had no laboratory; carried out no experiments ; made 
no excursions. Although there is in his works some proof of origi- 
nality, his merit lay in the systematic codrdination of the facts known 
in his day, and in the attempt to substitute for pure description an 
explanation by the historical process. But in these respects he was 
not in advance of Buffon, Linnaus, Lamarck, and others of his time. 
In natural science he most resembles Goethe —a poet guided by 
the sense of the harmony of things. But perhaps it is in spheres 
where great power of abstract reasoning is required that Kant, 
guided by his learning and special research, rises to grand theories. 
The Germans are accustomed to claim for him the honor of first 
stating the nebular hypothesis, commonly attributed to Laplace ; 
but while there is some resemblance between the two theories, their 
difference is very marked. The Zheory of the Heavens, in which this 
view is advanced, is replete with most ingenious ideas, and full of 
poetry and charm. Further, it is unquestionable that certain con- 
ceptions presented in this work have led to valuable results, but they 
are mixed with much speculation more poetic than scientific. Pass- 
ing to the Zheory of Motion, one cannot attach great importance to 
it historically, because it was preceded by the works of Galileo, 

Roberval, and Newton. The second chapter of Zhe Metaphysical 
Foundation of Natural Science contains Kant’s views concerning 

the constitution of matter. To the mechanism of Democritus and 

Descartes, he opposes a dynamic conception of matter. In this work 

he also discusses the laws of motion and gives proof of some origi- 

nality in first stating clearly the principle of Inertia. — Our conclusion 

is that Kant has no prominent place in the history of science. He 

touched a number of questions, but as a philosopher rather than as 

a scientist. His views are sometimes ingenious but always rather 

vague. They resemble those of Aristotle and the Ionians more than 
those of Euler and Newton, D. R. Mayor. 
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Our Notions of Number and Space. By Herpert Nicwuors, Ph.D. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1894.— pp. vi, 201. 


The author, well known by his book on the Psychology of Time, has ex- 
pounded in the work before us his views on the formation of the spatial 
order in our tactual sensations. He who, in reading the title of this new 
book, is disposed to expect the exposition of a theory of Space, based on 
Mathematics and Theory of Knowledge, will be disappointed, for the work 
is in the first place experimental, although the author thought it proper to 
conclude with a summary of 109 propositions, called laws, in which he com- 
bines the results of his experimental research with the demands of a theo- 
retically developed hypothesis. ‘The experiments are in a certain way a 
model of exact and careful work, carried out with the simplest means, but 
with so many variations of these that scarcely any factor influencing 
tactual space-perception is neglected. The results are, in spite of the care- 
ful arrangement of the tables in which they are presented, not easy to 
review. 

In the first series of experiments 5 (or 9) categories of distance, ranging 
from 1 to 5 cm., are represented by 2, 3, 4, and § equally distributed pins, 
which are applied to the surface of the tongue, forehead, forearm, and abdo- 
men. With each distance- and each number-category there are performed 
100 trials on each of four persons. The tables contain, besides the average 
percentage of correct judgments, the percentage and direction of error which 
has been made, but it is not clear from the tables how this error was calcu- 
lated. One would expect that the accuracy of number-judgment increases 
with the distance, but this has been found true only for smaller numbers of 
pins. With regard to higher numbers the somewhat surprising result is 
reached, that the accuracy decreases when the distance increases. In other 
words, the accuracy of number-judgment has its maximum with small num- 
bers distributed over a large space, and with great numbers confined to a 
small space. For the estimation of distances the results are very similar. 
In this first series the pins were always arranged in a straight line. Ina 
second experiment they formed geometrical figures, triangles and squares : 
in some of them the pins represented only the corners ; in others the sides 
were bisected or the middle point of the whole figure was indicated by a 
pin. The chief result of this second experiment was, that the judgments 
of number and distance are more accurate when the stimuli have a two- 
dimensional arrangement than when arranged in a straight line. 

The important part which the two-dimensional arrangement plays, is 
demonstrated in a special experiment, where the attention was given only 
to the number of points sensed. This exclusion of the factor of shape, 
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although it could only be approximately reached, had the effect that only for 
small numbers of pins, arranged in a square or triangle and at not too small 
a distance, the judgment was sometimes correct (20 for triangles, 30 for 
squares formed the highest percentage), whilst for higher numbers no cor- 
rect judgment occurred. The recognition of the figure, which for the tongue 
never failed, went in none of all these experiments below a percentage of 
go, and seemed to be little or not at all influenced by the pins which 
bisected the sides or indicated the middle. 

A special experiment, where the method of “rocking the pins back and 
forth,” which in all other experiments was permitted to the subject, was 
abandoned, and stimulation was made by “ pressing evenly three times only,” 
shows always a greatly diminished accuracy of judgment. Two further 
series were taken with lineal and solid figures. In distance and figure 
judgment, squares show throughout an increasing accuracy with the increas- 
ing size of the figure, whilst for triangles and circles the direction of the 
variation changes. For small surfaces the order of accuracy is mainly as 
follows: triangles, circles, squares; for great surfaces: squares, circles, 
triangles. In his remarks on the advantage which one of these figures may 
have over the other, the author has neglected a point which seems to me to 
be of some importance. Circles and squares are circular-symmetrical 
figures which are divided into two parts, equal in surface and shape, by 
every straight line going through the center. This is the case for equilateral 
triangles only in a few special instances. In all cases where the direction of 
movements (or movement tendencies) plays a part, the squares and circles, 
by the equal distribution of their outlines and surface on both sides of the 
direction of the movement, will have a certain advantage over the triangles, 
which may compensate for the advantage which triangles have on account 
of the smaller number and greater acuteness of their angles. This factor 
may account perhaps for the differences found in the figure-estimation, 
according as the figure was rocked or pressed evenly. 

In a further series of experiments the author by introducing motion tries 
to separate the influence of such factors as ‘mass’ (both of stimuli and 
feelings), ‘intensity’ (both peripheral and central), and ‘ time-rate’ (both of 
stimulation and mental response). These experiments were performed 
with an ivory pencil moved over the skin with varying pressure and speed. 
In the tables thus obtained for the four combinations, “quick and light, 
quick and heavy, slow and light, slow and heavy,” the greatest average ac- 
curacy is shown in the case of quick and heavy movements. Besides this there 
seems to be for light movements (quick as well as slow) a marked tendency 
to under-estimation, whilst in almost all other cases the error turned out 
positive. The last series had as its object the comparison of horizontal 
and vertical distances. The method of this experiment and the arrange- 
ment of the tables are rather peculiar and in some respects objectionable, 
especially with reference to the circumstance that the greater distance has 
always been applied vertically. The same must be said of the omission of 
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those judgments where the difference of 1 mm. was not perceived. This 
omission is here just as objectionable as the elimination of the doubtful 
ents in the method of right and wrong cases. 

The author deduces from these experiments three laws. The first is a law 
of chance based on the fact that the knowledge about the categories used 
does not allow over-estimation of the greatest nor under-estimation of the 
least distance- and number-magnitudes which were applied. The second law 
may be stated as follows: The longer the distance, the more accurate the 
number- and distance-judgment. The exceptions to this law, found in the 
experiments with higher number-categories, are caused by a third law, which 
reads as follows: “The lower the numerical category the stronger is the 
tendency of the uncertain judgment to drift toward over-estimation.” The 
theory which the author advocates is that of the reduction of the spatial 
order to Succession in Time. No spatial presentation would arise if there 
were not a previous successive stimulation of the dermal areas concerned. 
Spatial order is entirely based on serial presentations in time. If the 
original series are continuous, the spatial presentation will be a line ; if the 
terms of the original series are sufficiently broken, the spatial presentation 
will be a numerical one. Law 17 says: “ A distance-presentation or the ap- 
parent length of a line will express the average length of all the time series, 
in which the peripheral line has through life been stimulated.” It may 
perhaps be well to quote here the proposition in which the author sum- 
marizes his thesis at the end of his book. “ Presentations of Number, of 
Distance, and all Spatial Figures and arrangements in general, are alike 
based, primarily, upon serial events differing greatly in mode, such as 
become characteristic of those modes of presentation which we call numeri- 
cal, extential and spatial, but all of them governed by the same fundamental 
laws of relationship. By reason of this, all simultaneous presentations are 
dependent upon, and expressive of, the several modes of serial occurrence 
out of which, through life, they have evolved, and become differentiated.” 

There remain to be mentioned two experiments by which the author tries 
to test his theory. The first one consisted in the application of a single 
pin but without the subject’s knowledge of its singleness. It was found 
that the subject had always the impression of a pair of pins at a definite 
distance from each other. This shows clearly the great influence which 
central processes exert on the judgment of number and distance. But it 
seems to me also to demonstrate that the method of all these experiments 
would have been more adequate to the problem to be solved, if the single 
pin (and also higher number- and distance-categories than those actually 
investigated) had been used throughout ; the complication through the laws 
of chance and of the drift of errors would thus have been avoided. In 
the second experiment, performed with an ingeniously devised apparatus 
with a decoy-pin, the author aims at testing the validity of his hypothesis 
by changing the codrdination of skin-areas through continuous training, but 
with the exclusion of every control by other spatial presentations. The 
preliminary report of the results is favorable to the hypothesis. 
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A few critical remarks of a general character may be added. There are 
two standpoints, from which the problems of space-presentation may be 
viewed. There is first the narrower problem of Experimental Psychology: 
How do we arrive at the univocal and uncontradicted order of our presenta- 
tions in space (space taken as immediately given, or as the result of a 
mutual coéperation of all senses)? There is secondly the wider problem of 
ily Theory of Knowledge: Is space immediately given, or can it be derived 
from something else? In reading the theoretical discussions of the author 
Ve ‘ and the laws he establishes, one must come to the conclusion that he 
neither realizes the full significance of the second problem, nor aims ata 
qe proper solution of the same. Whoever intends to derive space from some- 
i thing else, from time-succession, for instance, must not start with “ different 
parts of the skin,” with “combinations of peripheral nerves,” with “ brain- 
habits ” and “ average tendencies.” The simple assumption that “ dermal 
! HY id presentations are chiefly founded upon terms alike in kind but differing in 
intensity,” does not solve the problem, but confines it only to narrower limits. 
For, if this proposition is correct, why are some successive series of intensi- 
ties brought into spatial order, and others not? It must be shown, how from 
non-spatial propertics, as intensity, quality, and time relation of sensations, 
spatial presentation may arise. That is what the author has not done. He 
does not derive our notions of number and space “from purely successive 
series,” but he derives number-, distance-, and figure-estimation from the 
successive stimulation of — spatially different parts of the skin. Therefore 
we may say that the work contributes nothing to the solution of the general 
problem of space, but it is an extremely valuable contribution to our knowl- 


edge of the spatial order of dermal presentations. A. KIRSCHMANN. 


John Stuart Mill; a Study of his Philosophy. By Cuaries Dovc tas, 
M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood & Sons, 1895. — pp. xv, 
274. 

A i “ We hear nothing of Mill now,” a veteran teacher remarked recently to 

ii the writer, “and a little while ago he was the center of power and interest.” 

. A new logic and a new psychology have asserted their claims victoriously ; 

f a new political economy and a new ethics are in the field. Eighteenth-cen- 


tury individualism and sensationalism, which lived on into this century, 
have given ground to idealism and an organic conception. Mill seemed to 
. himself and to his contemporaries to be the champion of ‘ experience,’ with 

nod all that the word implied for the successor of Hume and James Mill and 
H Bentham. The inconsistencies of his logic, psychology, and ethics have 
| ! been often criticized, but in the book before us, Dr. Douglas has traced the 
wii | twofold Mill with rare sympathy and thoroughness. He shows how Mill’s 
a) inheritance of individualism, which appears as sensationalism in the theory 
of knowledge and as egoism in that of conduct, is profoundly modified by 
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other elements of an idealistic nature, and he urges that these latter ele- 
ments are really internal to his point of view, not mere inconsistencies to be 
made the basis of an argumentum ad hominem against his empiricism. 
Dr. Douglas considers Mill as thus furnishing an example of an immanent 
development, all the more instructive because of the unconscious blending 
of different tendencies. It is the aim of this study to disentangle and relate 
these tendencies ; to see “how Mill’s preconceptions are partly corrected by 
his half-conscious use of a more adequate logic ; and how in spite of this, 
these preconceptions of which he is never wholly rid, foil his endeavors and 
vitiate his conclusions.” This plan is carried out by frequent quotation and 
copious reference. As a whole, this work gives by far the fairest view of 
Mill which has been presented, and prepares the way for a full appreciation 
of his place in the development of English thought in this century. 


J. H. Turts. 


Die Philosophie der Freiheit. Von Dr. Rupotr Sterner. Berlin, 
Emil Felber, 1894. — pp. 242. 


Freedom, the author asserts, is a fact that stares us in the face, and those 
who deny it do so through misunderstanding. It is obvious that an action 
is not free if the agent does not know why he does it, but how does the 
matter stand with reference to an action which is performed after the rea- 
sons for and against it have been considered? This involves an inquiry 
into the nature of Thought, for only when we know what Thought is can 
we tell what part it plays in human action. Thought is a principle which 
exists for itself, and from it arise Notions which are applied to the given 
element of experience. The latter element is the necessary consequence of 
individuality, and the function of Thought is to restore the unity of the Ego 
with the world which particularity has broken. Freedom can be under- 
stood by means of this analysis. In action, as in knowledge, there is a 
given element to which the mind adds conceptions of its own. Only, in 
this case, the given does not determine in any way the conceptions which 
the mind applies, and, as these conceptions constitute our motives to action, 
this means that our motives are not determined. 

Monism is the doctrine that the world is given as a duality of subject and 
object, but becomes a unity through knowledge. Thought unites what sen- 
sation has separated. The distinction between subject and object is there- 
fore not absolute and there is no thing-in-itself. Further, Monism means 
that experience cannot be transcended at all, and it therefore excludes 
the notions of End, World-Ruler, etc. All that exists is a multitude of par- 
ticular persons and things forming somehow a unity. It is not made very 
clear why “ Monism” should involve this, and no attempt is made to show 
how one can get at the notion of a multitude of individuals, if one is to 
keep entirely to experience on its phenomenal side. Yet the views thus 
assumed determine to a large extent the author’s results. Since Monism 
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excludes everything beyond experience, man’s being is not dependent on 
any first principle or ground of all existence. He is therefore thrown upon 
himself ; makes his own ends ; and determines his own actions. “ Monism,” 
in short, necessarily involves freedom. 

It is difficult to find out exactly what Dr. Steiner understands by ‘ free- 
dom.’ He defines it differently in different places, and involves himself in 
contradictions in attempting to answer objections. The best part of the 
book is the chapter on “‘ The Worth of Life,” which contains a thorough 
and suggestive criticism of Pessimism. It is a remarkable piece of writing, 
and Hartmann refers to it in his noteworthy article! in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik (Band 106, Heft. 1). In other 
parts of the work there are passages of value, but the book is too uncritical 
and dogmatic to be satisfactory as a whole. There is throughout a lack of 
thoroughness and cohesion. Davip Inons. 


Cours de philosophie. Par CHARLES DuNAN, Professeur de Philoso- 
phie au Collége Stanislas, Docteur és Lettres. Paris, Librairie A. Dela- 


grave, 1893. — pp. 336. 


A book destitute both of index and table of contents is condemned 
already by the impatient reviewer, and it must be confessed that in the 
present instance the body of the work presents no weighty arguments to 
overcome such a prejudice. We have here a clearly written text-book of 
the ‘old psychology.’ The writer is well acquainted with the French 
literature of the subject ; wastes much ammunition in attacks on the Scot- 
tish School ; and shows only in one or two instances the least acquaintance 
with the theories of modern Germans. There is absolutely no mention of 
experimental results on any point ; indeed, the author so completely ignores 
the leading problems of the time as to discuss attention, in a single para- 
graph, out of all relation to his treatment of the will. The three main 
divisions of the work are entitled: “Sensibility,” “Intelligence,” and 
“ Activity,” —a classification which speaks for, or rather against, itself. 
Two chapters on “Animal Psychology” and “ Aesthetics” are added. 
There is nowhere any account of the simple sensation: the subheads under 
“ Sensibility” are “ Pleasure and Pain,” “Impulse,” “The Sentiments,” 
“ Passions and Emotions”; and the second part begins with a discussion of 
space, wherein, by the way, a local sign is defined as if it belonged to dermal 
sensations only. Under “ Memory” we have the remarkable statement 
that, in order to recognize a mental state, it suffices to be able to distinguish 
it from an hallucination or an actual perception. Attention means for the 
writer merely voluntary attention. The discussion of abstract and general 
ideas is far from bad, but “ Reason” is treated in a grotesquely Kantian 
manner, being divided into the understanding, with its principles, and the 


1 Summarized on page 446 (vol. IV) of this Review. 
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reason. As for the will, since its relation to attention is wholly unsus- 
pected, there is nothing very illuminating in the pages devoted to it. How- 
ever, the style of the book is excellent—clear and simple ; and with our 
English text-books as they are, perhaps we have no right to carp. It is 
refreshing, also, to read a French work on psychology in which hypnotism 
and double consciousness are barely mentioned. 
MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Psychologische Arbeiten. Herausgegeben von Emit KRAEPELIN. Bd. 
I, Heft. 1. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1895. — pp. 208. 


This is the first set of a series of articles, in the interest of the application 
of psychological results to psychiatry, which Professor Kraepelin promises 
to publish at intervals. In the introductory article, the editor advocates 
the extension of psychology to psychiatry as the most promising field at 
present open. Many of the more simple experiments of the psychologist 
can be applied to the examination of mental diseases, and offer means for 
a more accurate diagnosis than is at present possible. By their aid we 
may hope to analyze the complex diseases into their simple elements, recog- 
nize incipient insanity in the apparently normal man, and increase our 
power of checking and curing such diseases. The basis for this work 
must be laid by long and careful investigation of individual peculiarities as 
regards the effect of fatigue, of sleep, of nourishment, and of various drugs. 
The results will be of incalculable advantage in formulating a mental 
hygiene applicable to the individual. The second contribution, Studien zur 
Individual-Psychologie, by A. Oehrn, develops this idea in a long investi- 
gation on individual differences in memory, association, and motor proc- 
esses. The results show the same individual peculiarities in the various 
processes, and indicate the possibility of a true individual psychology. 
The third article, by Siegfried Bettmann, is a study on the effect of mentai 
and physical fatigue as measured by the reaction time. Fatigue from both 
mental and bodily work has the same result of lengthening sensory and 
central processes. The motor processes, however, are lengthened by men- 


tal but shortened by physical work. W. B. PILuspury. 


The following books have also been received : 


Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation. By Tuomas HILi 
GREEN. Reprinted from Green’s Philosophical Works, vol. ii. With 
Preface by BERNARD BosANQUET. London and New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1895. — pp. xxiv, 252. 

Philo about the Contemplative Life. The Fourth Book of the Treatise 
concerning Virtues. Critically edited with a defense of its genuineness. 
By F. C. ConysBeare. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1895. — pp. xvi, 403. 

Biological Lectures. Edited by C.O. WHITMAN. Boston, Ginn & Co., 
1895. — pp. vii, 287. 
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Criticism in the University of St. Andrews. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1895. — pp. xiii, 435. 

Plato and his Times. By J. W. G. VAN Oorpt. Oxford, James 
Parker & Co.; The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1895. — pp. 266. 


Dualism and Monism. By Proressor Vettcu. With an Introduc- 
tion by R. M. Wentey. Edinburgh and London, Blackwood & Sons, 
1895. — pp. xlii, 221. 

An Outline of the Microcosmos of Hermann Lotze. Based upon the 
English Translation. By H. C. KinG, Professor of Philosophy in Oberlin 
: College. Oberlin, Ohio, Pearce & Randolph, 1895. — pp. viii, 105. 


| i) Logik und System der Wissenschaften. Von PRoressor Dr. L. RAbBus, 

iY i Erlangen und Leipzig, Georg Béhme, 1895. — pp. xxii, 360. 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der Ethik, der Staatswissenschaft, der 
: Aesthetik, und der Theologie. Von LupwiG STRUMPELL, Professor an 


| 
der Universitit Leipzig. Leipzig, Georg Béhme, 1895. — pp. iii, 33; 49; 
593 50; 473 39. 
Die Grundprobleme der Logik. Von J. BERGMANN. Zweite, vollig 
| neue Bearbeitung. Berlin, Ernst Siegfried Mittler und Sohn, 1895.— pp. 
vi, 232. 
Lose Blatter aus Kant's Nachlass. Mitgetheilt von RUDOLF REICKE. 


q 
| History of Religion. By ALLAN Menzies, D.D., Professor of Biblical 


hi Zweites Heft. Kénigsberg in Pr., F. Beyer, 1895.— pp. 375. 
Tht Arnold Geulincx und seine Philosophie. Von Dr. J. P. N. LAND, Prof. 
Bd a. d. Univ. Leyden. Haag, Martinus Nijhoff, 1895.— pp. x, 219. 
Zur Theorie der Aufmerksamkeit. Von Dr. H. E. Koun. Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1895.— pp. 48. 
| Die vier Phasen der Philosophie und thr augenblicklicher Stand. Von 
Wey F. BRENTANO. Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta Nachf., 1895.— pp. 46. 
| | Tempérament et caractdre. Par ALFRED FovuiLife. Paris, Alcan, 
1 


1895. — pp. xx, 378. 
eB Obligation morale et idéalisme. Par G. LEFEVRE. Paris, Alcan, 1894. } 
—pp.! 56. 

| Friedrich Eduard Beneke. An Introductory Study. By Dr. F. B. 

| Branpt. New York, Macmillan & Co.; Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1895. — 

| pp. xiii, 167. 
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